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| Tue SCO TTISH CROFTER. 


——— 


ONSIDERABLE and most deserved attention has 
been directed to an article in the current number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine entitled ‘‘ Crofters, Past and 
Present.” The chief merit of the writer lies in his 
freedom from partisanship. He writes as one with 

a very vivid comprehension of the usefulness of the part played 
by the crofter in national economy, and at the same time he is 
not carried away by every wind of reforming zeal. One of the 
greatest difficulties in dealing with the question lies in the fact 
that it never has created that amount of interest in England 
which it deserves. Asa poor crofter woman exclaimed, crofters 
“are but a few poor sheep here in the wilderness, and how 
should the great folk of the towns understand what we feel?” 
But the question in Scotland is very similar to that raised 
by small holdings in England. Putting aside the sentimental 
considerations which often serve to cloud the issue, it 
is indubitable that the crofter population supplies sinews to the 
country. It is on the whole one of the strongest and healthiest 
sections of the people. Those who are bred on the crofts have 
in many instances won distinction in the most strenuous fields of 
human activity, and the great bulk who are not gifted with any 
particular genius form an invaluable supply of ‘labour for the 
towns. They also are useful on the large farms where extra 
hands are wanted at certain seasons of the year. Many have 
proved excellent recruits for the mercantile marine, and as they 
are brought up within hearing of the sea they are the very 
material] with which to man the Navy. There is no doubt, then, 
of the advisability of retaining them on the soil. What remains 
to be considered is how to achieve this desirable result. It has 
to be borne in mind that distress among crofters is no new 
thing in history, and those who talk of any time previous 
to the last fifty years being a sort of golden age are uttering 
what is simp'y nonsense. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the land- 
owners liked to have crofters on their estates, because the 
men formed a part of their “tail.” They exacted no rent 
from them, unless it were some such feudal offering as a 
‘reek hen,” a few balls of meal, or perhaps a sheep, though in 
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addition the crofter was required to give a certain amount of 
labour at such times as it might be required by the laird. In 
those days the crofter might have been moderately happy, 
because his wants were few and easily satisfied. Like the other 
Celtic races, he lived chiefly on potatoes and oatmeal grown by 
himseif. His clothes were of homespun. Any kind of hut 
served for a dwelling. It was usually built of rough stone, or 
even daub and wattle, and thatched with heather. Thus the 
crofter had little or no money, and he did not require 
any. But it is a mistake to assume that his life was 
altogether pleasant. In the hungry forties, when so much 
want and suffering were experienced. in the other parts of 
the British Empire, the crofter did not escape. Mr. Henry 
Baillie, who in 1841 moved in the House of Commons that a 
committee be appointed to enquire into the condition of the 
population of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, said that 
there were at least 40,000 persons in a destitute condition, who 
ought to be removed. No other resource except that of emigra- 
tion seemed to have occurred to anybody. ‘The people were in 
point of fact unfitted to earn their living except by dint of manual 
labour. They were very ignorant, and quite unable to speak 
Englis», their intercourse being conducted in their native Gaelic. 
The Rev. Dr. McLeod, in 1841, said that there were tens of 
thousands in a state of actual starvation in the Highlands 
and Lowlands. This forms a picture vastly different from that 
of contented and happy peasantry which exists in the minds 
and imaginations of those who advocate reform. ‘The miseries 
of the people were accentuated by the partial destruction of 
what had been a subsidiary calling, viz., the gathering of 
kelp. The price went down from £14, £15, £16, and 
£20 per ton to less than £3. Owing to this cause the 
income of one long island estate was reduced from £12,000 to 
£3,500. Thus the proprietors were so distressed by the loss of 
about two-thirds of their income that they were unable to 
support the people at home or assist them in going abroad. The 
progress of emigration was checked by an untoward accident, 
one of the ships going down with all its passengers. After that 
a new tide of prosperity began to flow into the Highlands, owing 
to the fashion for tourists and rich people going there for sport 
and pleasure. But this opened the eyes of the crofter, who was 
no longer content with the simple fare and rude surroundings of 
his forefathers. Like the rest of the working population of these 
islands he had his eyes opened, and began to desire the 
ordinary comforts of civilisation. We do not by any means 
say that his aspirations were unreascnable. The present 
writer has seen many of the wretched huts in which these 
people used to live. They were destitute of chimneys, and the 
smoke escaped, or was thought to escape, through a hole in the 
roof. In place of this the crofter demanded a stone-built house 
with a slate covering, which, even in the neighbourhood of the 
quarries, cost from £100 to £150. This is a fact which has to 
be remembered. ‘lhe better condition of things involved the 
actual investment of money. Such conveniences as roads have 
to be paid for as well as built; the parish officer cannot be 
employed without receiving wages; the parish doctor must have 
his fees. 

The writer in Blackwood’s gives a typical example of a 
20-acre holding let with cottage and buildings for £25 a year. 
He puts down the cost of erecting a house “and the necessary 
sheds at the reasonable suin of £300. Another £ 200 is required 
for the purpose of draining. Thus there is an initial outlay of 
£500, which, at 4 per cent., means £20 a year, and when 
the cost of repairs and the county and parish rates are added, 
it will be found that the landlord pays out of his pocket £25 12s., 
and receives £25. Ifthe landlord were taken away altogether, 
it is obvious that the condition of the tenant would not be 
greatiy improved. He would still have to pay for the building, 
the drainage, the owner’s rate, and the annual repairs. All this 
is said without any desire to injure the cause of the crofters. 
On the contrary, the writer is of opinion that no estate should 
be without them. They form a training school for the best 
class of farmers, and provide cheap labour for the large farms. 
But it is difficult to see any economical basis on which help can 
be given. The establishment of home industries is, and must 
be, an artificial buttress. Legislation is apt to have a very 
showy and attractive appearance without really accomplishing 
what it promises. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Viscountess 

Powerscourt. Lady Powerscourt is a daughter of the 

late Mr. Walter Pleydell-Bouverie, and married Viscount 
Powerscourt in 1903. 





* * It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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UR agricultural readers will learn with regret that 
the signature of Major P. G. Craigie will no longer 
be appended to the various returns issued by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. He retired 
from his position at the beginning of the present 

month, and his place has already been filled by his very able 
colleague, Mr. R. H. Rew, who, if we mistake not, made his 
first mark as one of the commissioners sent out to enquire into 
the causes of the agricultural depression. No one is more likely 
to fill Major Craigie’s shoes adequately, and that is saying a great 
deal, for he was in every respect a splendid man for the post. 
Probably there is no living statistician who has a more thorough 
and orderly grasp of the facts and figures bearing on agriculture. 
His fame in this respect is more than English—it is European. 
Moreover, he will be personally regretted by all who have had the 
good fortune to come into contact with him. He was possessed 
not only of a fine courtesy, but of a spirit of kindness that led him 
to spare no trouble when his help was called for. 


Lord Carrington made an interesting announcement at 
3amborough on Monday night. Referring to the Crown Lands 
Act, which was placed on the Statute Book on Saturday, he said 
that under it the President of the Board of Agriculture would be 
ex-officio « Commissioner of Crown Lands, and he would be 
specially charged with the administration of 70,000 acres 
of agricultural land which were comprised within Crown 
domains. It will be remembered that Lord Harrowby has 
suggested that a part of this soil at least might be turned into 
small holdings. Lord Carrington expressed himself as being 
distinctly in favour of this idea. He will respect all existing 
arrangements, and not interfere with tenants who are satisfied 
and doing well; but he promises to keep in view the principle of 
small ho!dings, and, as occasion serves, to increase the number 
of those who draw their livelihood from the land. This isa 
policy we have already advocated, and we hope that Lord 
Carrington will carry it out in the cautious ard steady spirit 
in which his speech was couched. 


The British Museum of Natural History, in May next, is to 
lose its director, Professor E. Ray Lankester. Nominally 
because he has attained the age limit of sixty years; but the 
Trustees have it in their power, if they so will, to extend this 
limit to sixty-five years. Though, doubtless, they consider that 
in terminating his directorship at the earlier date they are serving 
the best interests of the Museum, this decision will not appear in 
the same light to many who have made the study of Museum 
management the work of a lifetime, or to the leaders of thought 
in the biological world generally. Professor Lankester is, without 
question, by far the most distinguished biologist in this country, 
and one of the most brilliant men of his time. Yet the decision 
of the Trustees to terminate his services would seem to imply that 
he had now passed the limit of further useful work. His address 
last week to the British Association assembled at York, however, 
shows that such an assumption is quite wide of the mark. Nor 
can it be because his tenure of office during the last nine years 
has not been fruitful, for he has effected, especially in the 
zoological departments, improvements and departures of far- 
reaching consequence, and of the highest importance to the 
community at large. And this, too, in spite of opposition. 
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We refer, more especially, to the magnificent series of 
domesticated animals, and economic zoology, which alone would 
have made his tenure of office a memorable one. But he has 
done more than this, as a walk round the fish, reptile, and 
mammal galleries, forexample, would show; while in the central 
hall will be found a really wonderful series of models illustrating 
the agents of the most deadly tropical diseases and their work. 
All these things, and many more, are due to his initiative; all 
these things, and many more, would have been done sooner had 
he met with the co-operation which he naturally expected would 
have been accorded to him when he relinquished the Chair of 
Comparative Anatomy at Oxford for the directorship of the 
Museum. The public by this exchange have gained more than 
they at present appreciate; he has gained—not even thanks. It 
may seem like presumption on our part to criticise the decision 
of so august a body as the Trustees of the British Museum, but 
we Cannot resist a suspicion that, had there been a larger element 
of scientific men upon the Board of Trustees of the British 
Museum, Professor Lankester would not have been allowed to 
retire at sixty—an age at which a man is supposed to be just 
ripe for a a bishopric, or a seat upon the bench! His eye is not 
dimmed, nor his natural force abated, yet he is not to be allowed 
to see the fruition of his schemes. 


LATE HONEY. 
Now ‘mid the grey sea-fallows 
Fade meadow-sweet and mallows, 
Like dreams the thistle-down floats by, when soft winds 
stir the sedge; 
Yet sun-warmed cells of honey 
Breathe faint from agrimony, 
I'rom Lady’s Tress and Bouncing Bess and Old Man's 
Beard i’ the hedge. 


Ay, as the darkness lengthens, 
And the cold o’ gloaming strengthens, 
’Midst gathering gloom be flowers abloom in every reedy 
bed ! 
For all the marsh lies hazy 
With star-shine of sea-daisy, 
When the lady-clock flies, and cold mists rise, and the 
moon lifts dewberry-red. 


And you who pass unheeding, 
Know you the Love-lies-Bleeding ? 
I‘ull late it lies, with its freight of sighs; hark, wanderer, 
an’ you will! 
These blossoms, woeful bending, 
Bear the burden of Jove unending 
For countless years; yet this story of tears, God wots, 1s 
honey-sweet still ! 
ALICE E. GILLInGTON. 


On Thursday last the Speaker formally dedicated to public 
use the beautiful tract of land—at no great distance from his 
residence in the North Country—which the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty has purchased for 
the nation. Ina future issue we shall give some illustrations of 
this lovely spot. It will suffice now to say that Gowbarrow Fell 
rises directly from the side of Ullswater to a height of some 
1,4coft. above the sea, while Aira Force is the finest waterfall 
in the Lake Country. But it is not merely a Lake Country 
fell which the Trust has bought. In a deep glen by the side 
of Gowbarrow rushes the Aira, tumbling over steep rocks, 
swirling in deep pools, glinting in the sunshine, or shaded by 
overhanging bank and tree. The whole of this glen has been 
acquired for the public, as well as the singularly beautiful 
meadows which lie on the Patterdale side of the gorge. 


The purchase of the Trust also includes a large portion of the 
lake-bed, and a convenient site for a pier, from which tourists 
will be able to disembark on the steamboat journey from Pooley 
Bridge to Patterdale, or to join the steamer after a drive of about 
four miles from Penruddock Station. Lake, mountain, glen, 
waterfall, and all are made accessible to the public by the 
purchase of the Trust. It has, indeed, been possible hitherto to 
visit Aira Force (though whether by legal right or by permission 
is doubtful); but Gowbarrow Fell has been surrounded by a 
deer fence, and the public rigorously excluded. It is, we believe, 
the only deer-park in the Lake Country, a herd of some three 
hundred red and fallow deer having been kept there. The property 
belonged to Mr. Henry Howard of Greystoke Castle, and in a 
suggestion made by Mr. Howard to Canon Rawnsley, the well- 
known guardian of the Lake District, the acquisition of Gow- 
barrow for the nation took its rise. At the ceremony last 
Thursday, Sir Robert Hunter, the Chairman of the Trust, in 
asking the Speaker to declare Gowbarrow open, drew attention 
to the difficulties attending the collection of so large‘a sum of money 
as that required—{£12,000—and spoke warmly of the exertions of 
Miss Octavia Hill and Canon Rawnsley in raising this sum. 
The National Trust already possesses one hundred acres 
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at Brandlehow and Derwentwater. By its constitution it 
cannot alienate lands once bought for the nation, and is hound 
to preserve their natural features. The public has ample 
guarantees that these duties will be scrupulousiy fulfilled in the 
fact that H.R.H. Princess Louise is President of the Trust, and 
that of the Council of the Trust half the members are nominated 
by artistic and learned bodies, such as the Trustees of the 
National Gailery, the Royal Academy, the Universities, and the 
3ritish Museum. 


A beautiful Bank Holiday was the cause of a great scattering 
of the population of London. From the different railway com- 
panies we learn that the passenger traffic was almost unprece- 
dented. it began on Thursday, and on Friday and Saturday 
many of the fast week-end trains running North had to be 
duplicated or even triplicated, so immense was the crowd of 
pleasure-seekers. Thanks to the excellent arrangements now in 
operation, the Londoner who has only a few days at his disposal 
can spend them in com ‘ort by the seaside or among the hills 300 
or even 400 miles away from the metropolis. The summer holiday 
has also become a favourite one on which to make short trips to 
the Continent, and the same tale is told by the steamboat as by 
the railway companies. On the other hand, dwellers in the 
country seize the occasion for coming up to town, and the out- 
door amusements in London, such as cricket and_ the like, 
attracted hosts of spectators. The only places that were neglected 
were the picture galleries and the museums, and certainly we do 
not blame the excursionists for preferring the open air. 


The most amusing article in the magazines for August is 
certainly that by Miss M. Loane in the Contemporary Review, 
entitled “ Culture Among the Poor.” Miss Loane is a district 
nurse, and in the pursuit of her avocation has used her eyes and 
her ears to some purpose. Many of the stories have but a slight 
bearing on the nominal subject of her paper, but there is a 
laughable illustration of the misunderstanding of words: “If by 
chance the sons enter into detail it is not always understood. A 
few years ago a somewhat turbulent private wrote to his mother : 
‘I am sorry you had no letter last week, but I am a defaulter, 
and it gives me a heap of extra work.’ The good woman most 
excusably took the unknown for the magnificent, and in reply 
begged him not to be too hard on the others, but to remember 
he had been a private himself. I regret to say that he roared 
with laughter, and read the letter aloud for the benefit of all who 
shared his room.” 





Another story is worthy the attention of those who desire to 
see better cooking in the cottages. ‘A eountry doctor once 
attended the first of a County Council series of lectures on 
cottage cooking. He had hoped much from this new venture, 
and, listening with deepening disgust as the lecturer lightly 
dropped references to gas-rings, methcds of regulating heat of 
ovens, etc., at the close he asked her if she would go with him 
and see half-a-dozen typical cottage grates. She followed him 
silently in and out of the houses, and in response to his question, 
‘Well, what could you cook there?’ replied frankly, ‘ Nothing, 
nothing at all. In the course of time I might boil a kettle.’ 
‘And yet all these ignorant women cook something that enables 
their husbands to work and their children to grow. What is 
wanted is that you should teach them how to do this just a 
little bit better. Their great-grandchildren will be dead 
of old age before country labourers have twenty-guinea 
stoves. For nearly fifty years I have seen them obliged 
to take off the kettle before they can boil the potatoes, and 
supplied with an oven that will only hold the smallest plate in the 
house—and all that time people have marvelled that they don’t 
do more cooking !’” The wife of a labouring man put the case 
very nicely to Miss Loane when she said, ‘“* My husband, he'll eat 
nothing but boiled bacon, or a chop, or a bit of fat beef baked 
over pertaters, and if it won’t run to that, ‘gimme a bit o’ brenn’- 
cheese, I'll know weer I am,’ he'll say.” 


Much at various times has been said concerning “tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer,’’ but even the discussion of the. eminent 
men of science at the British Association does not seem to shed 
much light on it. There are few of us who do not envy that faculty 
which Dr. Gotch ascribed to Lord Kitchener of being able to go 
to sleep, and, better still, to sleep dreamlessly, at any moment. 
Those who took part in the discussion devoted their energy mostly 
to praising sleep, and in point of fact this was rather like 
bringing coals to Newcastle. All who have serious work to 
do are only too painfully aware of the value of sleep, and he 
would indeed deserve gratitude who invented a heaithful means of 
procuring it. The use of alcohol, narcotics, and drugs is 
generally allowed to be injurious; and yet there are many whose 
heads are so full of worry that they are willing to purchase sleep 
even at the cost of injuring their general health. Science has 
little to offer them beyond the advice that they should do a 
moderate amount of work with the mind as well as with the 
body, so as to superinduce that feeling of tiredness which is the 
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natural prelude to slumber; but they confess that dreams detract 
from the value of sleep, and how to close both the ivory gate and 
the gate of horn is a problem for which no solution has yet been 
offered. 





The accident to Mr. Justice Grantham shows what a number 
of avoidable dangers there are in railway travelling. He was on 
his way from Ripon to Leeds, when it appears that someone 
threw a bot.le from a passing train, which, unluckily, entered the 
carriage of the learned judge. It is a practice that the railway 
companies have tried hard to discourage. It is as easy to put 
the bottles, or any other articles, when they are empty or useless 
below the seat or on the rack, whence they will be taken away 
in due time by the railway servants; but some people, especially 
at holiday-time, persist in throwing such articles out of the 
window. They do not seem to realise the additional impulse 
lent by the movement of the train. On this occasion Sir William 
tried to stop the train by using the alarm, but, as a matter of 
course, found it would not work. That points to an instance 
where companies are apt to become careless. It is very seldom 
indeed that the necessity arises for using these alarms, and hence 
on some lines they are not inspected with the frequency that is 
requisite. Luckily in this instance no hurt was done to life or 
limb, and possibly some good result may follow from public 
attention being directed to these dangers incidental to travelling. 


THE OD CIDER PRESS. 

Out on the hillside all the orchards blow 
In fruitful pride, 

Ruddy and golden where the springtime’s snow 
But lately died. 

And in the twilight of the barn there stands 
Grim and alone, 

The lumbering press which waits till eager hands 
Bring it its own. 

It waits while harvestwards the glad months run— 
Ear, fruit, and flower, 

Till the last apple garnering the sun 
Completes its dower. 





Then shall the great screws creak and workers sweat 
As hours go by, 

And to its maw comes swift and swifter yet 
The fruit piled high. 

Then shall the sweet, bright, apple-scented stream 
Flow as of yore; 

And cider-makers frolic, tease, and scream 
About the door. 

That is not yet. High summer comes in state 
Adown the way ; 

But in the gloom the old press stands to wait 
Its certain day. 

F. W. SAUNDERSON 


The closing of the Royal Academy brings out the fact that 
while purchasers can be found to give fabulous sums for the work 
of the old masters, and for the pictures of such eighteenth century 
painters as Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Romney, painting to-day 
remains a somewhat discouraged craft. Of the total number of 
pictures exhibited this year at Burlington House, that is to say, 
about 800 oil paintings, only ninety-three were entered in the 
book as having been sold, and the prices, as a rule, were extremely 
nioderate. Itis true that at least twoof the pictures were considered 
to be worth more than £1,000; Mr. Farquharson’s ‘* Burnham 
Wood” was sold for £1,500, and “The Ever Open Door,” 
by Mr. Goetze, for £1,050. As a rule the pictures that had 
such high prices against them were not disposed of. In sculpture 
the state of affairs was even worse, since out of 183 pieces, 
only ten had found a purchaser. Of course it is not necessary to 
be too pessimistic over this, because the exhibition has been, in the 
opinion of all who are qualified to judge, one of the poorest on 
record. If the artists could manage to produce something really 
fine they would not have to complain so much of bad times. 





The Dustless Roads Association ought to command a con- 
siderable amount of sympathy just now, as its object is to clear 
the highway of a very great nuisance. Its promoters have put 
their finger on the very point of the difficulty when they say that 
the trouble is “ mainly attributable to the fact that the roads in 
many instances are made or repaired with materials which are 
easily converted into dust.” It has often been contended in 
these columns that the highways should be reconstructed in 
accordance with the requirements of modern traffic. Most of 
them were made not only before the invention of motor-cars, but 
before the heavy threshing machines and other locomotives of 
that kind were taken along the high road. In consequence many 
bridges are not built for heavy traffic, and the metal laid on the 
ground is to a large extent ground into powder. The association 
to which we have drawn attention is trying to organise individual 
districts for the purpose of obtaining a dustless road. Incidentally 
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they are also trying to bring influence to bear on those 
motor-cars which, owing to some defect of construction, or 
because they are inconsiderately driven, raise the dust. As we 
understand it they have no antagonism to motor-cars, but, on the 
contrary, are trying to make their ways more pleasant for them. 


In that very charming book, the correspondence of 
Elizabeth Montagu, Queen of the Bluestockings, lately given to 
the public by her great-great-niece, Mrs. Climenson, there are one 
or two references to wheatears as a table delicacy which afford 
confirmation of the general opinion that these birds, besides being 
more appreciated, must have been a good deal more plentiful in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century than they are now. Probably 
the appreciation of them then is the cause of their present compara- 
tive scarcity. That thcy were very local, even in those days, is 
also shown. On September 7th, 1743, she writes to a friend in 
London: “I will beg you to order your maid to buy 2 Dozen 
Wheatears, and send them by the Haye Coach. Mr. Montagu 
never saw any, soif you please to tell your servant to send them 
with the feathers on.” Mr. Montagu was a native of Yorkshire, 
but he was constantly in London, as a member of Parliament, 
so it is curious that he should not have seen the birds, and the 
fact argues that they were not very common on the table. 
Apparently, even these could not be obtained, for a little later 
she writes to her husband: ‘‘I was sorry the Wheatears could 


HE first days 
of the shoot- 
ing season are 
always very 
interesting, 

with an interest that 
none of the subsequent 
days possesses at all to 
the same degree. There 
is the interest of seeing 
what stock of birds 
there is, for this is a 
matter in which your 
keeper is always a good 
deal in the dark, espe- 
cially where grouse are 
the special objects of 
his care. He may 
know of a few marked 
nests, how large the 
clutches of eggs were, 
and how many of the 
eggs were hatched off 
with success; but in the 
interval between the 
hatching and the open- 
ing of the shooting 
season he will not have 
seen very much of the 
grouse. In estimating 
your chances from his 
reckoning, you always 
have the second broods 
to your possible credit, 
for he is not likely to 
have had an opportunity 
of marking them, and 
such as there are of 
them will come in to 
increase the _ stock, 
which you may find in 
the later days of the 
shooting, even if you do 
not come on them at 
first. Of partridges, 
since the hatching, the 
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not be got, but the Poulterer disappointed me; however, | have 
now got a couple stuffed, by which you will see their shape and 
feathers.” The shepherds of the Sussex Downs chiefly supplied 
the demand for wheatears, catching them in horsehair snares, 
set in little tunnels made of slabs of tur. 


Certainly there is a baieful significance in that advertisement 
which we read in some of the papers this summer, and do not 
remember reading in any former year, of methods for keeping off 
mosquitoes, and for curing or alleviating the irritation caused by 
their bites. The remedies, as it seems, are intended for home- 
consumption; the advertisement 1s not addressed to those only 
who are going abroad; and the fact that a firm which may be 
supposed to know its business should think it worth while to 
spend money in the advertising of anti-mosquito compounds is 
only another little piece of evidence, in addition to much that 
we have received already, to prove that mosquitoes in England, 
and especially in London, are much on the increase, and are 
assuming the proportions of a nuisance. Some years ago there 
was a particular hotel in London which had quite a notoriety 
from its mosquitoes, imported, as was said, in a Chinese 
Ambassador’s luggage. But that hotel, now much glorified in 
structure and decoration, seems to be freed from its plague; nor, 
if the mosquitoes were still there, would they give it at all the 
unique distinction which they bestowed on it then. 


the nursery or the 
schoolroom then will be 
promoted this year to 
come out” in the great 
world, to appear before 
the shooters on the 
moor. There is interest 
in the old dogs, too, to 
see how they will take 
up the business which 
was familiar enough to 
them at the end ot the 
previous season, but of 
which they may have 
forgotten some inipor- 
tant points in the 
months which have 
elapsed since. Some of 
the dogs, it is only 
caninely speaking pro- 
bable, will have shown 
an habitual tendency te 
certain faults. It 1s 
interesting to mark 
whether the schooling 
which the keeper may 
have been giving them 
in the interval since 
you last saw them has 
been succe- sful in eradi- 
cating or in mitigating 
these ill tendencies, or 
whether the idle season 
has made them only the 
more inveterate. Dis- 
cussing such points as 
these lately with one who 
is a staunch upholder 
of the old methods, 
and an enthusiast in 
the breaking of sporting 
dogs, the latter was 
detailing to the present 
writer one or two very 
singular cases within his 
experience of dogs ap- 


keeper will have seen C. Keid, Wishaw, V.L. THE YOUNG ONE AT SCIIVOL. Cieinaaiaties pearing to change their 


even less, as they are 

so well hidden in the agricultural fields ; but, on the other hand, 
he will know about their broods more accurately, because he 
will have made himself acquainted with the condition of virtually 
all the nests; and if your birds have escaped gapes, and so on, 
in August, his forecast of them should be fairly exact. 

Sul, there is interest in seeing the stock of birds for your- 
self, and if you are still wise enough, and old-fashioned enough, 
to have any love for the ancient methods of shooting over dogs, 
you will find a special interest, in addition to all these, in seeing 
how the dogs work. It is probable that there will be some 
additions to the kennel since last year; some that were only in 


disposition in avery 
marked way trom one season to another. Probably it has come to 
the notice of most of us who have done much shooting over dogs, 
that a dog will sometimes become gun-shy in his old age, although 
he has been quite free from that almost fatal weakness when ‘he 
was young. One is always disposed to think, when one observes 
a change of this kind in the dog’s demeanour on hearing the 
firing of a gun—the most joyful noise of all to canine ears as 
properly constituted—that some keeper or gillie must have had 
the dog out in the bye season and accidentally ‘‘ peppered” him. 
This is a hypothesis which accounts very readily and simply for 
the dog’s fear of the gun. Of course, it is generally vigorously 
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denied that the dog 
has been subjected 
to any such treat- 
ment, and some- 
times one has been 
forced to the belief 
that the denial is 
true, that it is 
failing nerve, or 
some cause not to 
le understood by 
the merely human 
faculties, which 
has caused the 
alteration. There 
is one instance of 
the kind within the 
writer’sown know- 
ledge in which he 
is very certain that 
the dog was never 
struck by a shot, 
and yet in which 
he developed 
ineradicable gun- 
shyness late in life, 
although as a 
young dog the 
discharge of a gun 
hadbeenthesound (©, Ker, Wishaw, N.B. 
of all others which 

gave him the greatest delight. It is not a very easy task which 
the keeper has set him, to bring his dogs into the field in the 
early days steady to their work and in hard condition; not 
easy to exercise and practise them without disturbing too 
much ground. Naturally his facilities for this essential business 
vary on different moors, but in every case a good deal of 
allowance for shortcomings ought to be made for him. There 
is a very funny comment in Scott’s “ British Field Sports” 
on dog-breaking. The author calls it “a pretty and amusing 
employ, no doubt, for a Gentleman who has nothing to do, 
and whose head is conveniently vacant.” However, it is evident 
that he dces not mean quite what these words seem to 
imply, for a little further on he says that ‘success in this 
business depends on the skill, yet more on the temper 
of the Breaker. Temper and unwearied patience will tend to all 
useful ends; passion, if it do not entirely mar the desired end, 
will retard and render it incomplete, and increase a hundredfold the 
Breaker’s labour.” General Hutchinson, in his ‘* Dog-breaking,” 
which is the classic on the subject still, although first published 
sO many years ago, is very insistent on the same point, of the 
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necessity of perfect 
self-control and 
‘cunwearied 
patience’’ on part 
of the breaker, and 
these are qualities 
which are not apt 
to go with ‘the 
head conveniently 
vacant.” Rather 
exceptional human 
qualities are 
required fora good 
breaker of dogs; 
but even with all 
these exceptional 
qualities granted, 
the breaker cannot 
be expected to 
bring his dogs 
into the field on 
August 12th, or 
whatever the date 
of the first day’s 
shooting may be, 
well practised for 
their work unless 
he has some suffi- 
cient exercise 


A POINT. Copyright. eround for them. 


In most of the 
modern shooting there is use for one kind of dog only, the 
retriever, a dog which was not greatly accounted of in the 
olden days, because 1t was more economical to teach your 
pointers and setters to retrieve than to have so much division 
of labour. General Hutchinson is a strong advocate for making 
the dogs which find your game do this further service of 
retrieving it to order. One finds, however, although dogs in the 
field are so often reduced to one kind only, that the owners have 
not changed their dispositions; for, whereas Colonel Hawker, 
speaking of pointers, says that he is always meeting a new man 
who has the ‘finest dog in England,” so, too, now that retrievers 
are the only dogs that we often see on the moor, we scarcely ever 
go out shooting without finding ourselves in the company of the 
man (on each occasion a different man) who has the “best 
retriever in Europe.” Now and then it is in the past tense only 
—he once had such a dog, though he does not claim to have it 
now; and that is a far safer claim to make, for in very decency 
one can raise no question about the merits of the dead, and those 
merits can be no longer set to the test. Naturally, General 
Hutchinson, good and finished retrievers as his own dogs were, 
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is not discussing the point from the modern 
view, for he never saw a set partridge drive or 
grouse drive in his life, in which drives no kind 
of canine service other than that of a retriever 
is required. And, however good one’s own dog 
may be, his steadiness is almost inevitably 
demoralised by the wild way in which nine out 
of the ten retrievers which are likely to be out 
are allowed to rush over the ground lehind the 
butts as soon as the beaters come up, searching 
for the dead. It is, for this reason, almost 
impossible to have a good retriever nowadays 
—or, at least, to keep him good. Every man 
brings his own retriever, often a useful dog at 
his work, but he is very seldom under real 
control; nor does this much matter when the 
drive is finished, and there are no birds behind 
the butts for him to flush. The really fine 
breaking of a retriever which is to be used for 
no other work than this would be merely waste 
of labour; and that is the view which the 
modern driving shot is very apt to take of dog- 
breaking generally. 

In those few countries where the use of 
the well-broken dog is still known and its 
performances appreciated and admired, this 
view of the mere driving shot is regarded with 





a kind of humorous pity. In Caithness- © Read, Wishaw, N.B. A LOOK ROUND. Copyright 
shire, for example, they would not give up 

their shooting over dogs for all the driving in the world. will say, “ Thanks, but I like the driving’’; and so they must 
They declare, with perfect and obvious justice, that it is a be left, each to make his compromise as it seems most likely 


to please him. For that is the chief point, 
after all, to realise—that the end of sport is 
pleasure, not immense bags. It is a point which 
is often missed. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


JERSEYS AND SHORTHORNS. 

VERY interesting comparison between 
the butter - producing qualities of 
these breeds of cattle is made in the 
current number of the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture by Mr. J. H. 

Burton. He narrates the result of tests carried 
on between 1goo and 1go4 on the experimental 
farm of the Somerset County Council, situated 
at Bickenhall, near Taunton. For the purpose 
of the experiment ten pedigree Jersey cows were 
bought at sales in the county, and six non- 
pedigree shorthorn cows were obtained from 
Westmorland. The numbers were kept very 
much the same during the period of the tests. 
The vacancies in the Jersey herd were filled 
by heifers bred on the farm; those among the 
shorthorns were made good by the purchase of 





C. Rad, Wishaw, NB. WORKING CLOSE. Copyright. COWS in the neighbourhood, or by drafting 

home-bred heifers into the herd. During the 
far prettier sport. You may tell them that it would improve course of the experiment the cows were treated in exactly 
—that is to say, that it would increase —their stock of the same way. In winter they were tied up in the same sheds, 


grouse to drive the birds. To that they reply 
that even if it were possible to drive the 
grouse in that country, which it is probably 
not possible to do because the birds lie so 
close, it would be no advantage to them to 
increase their stock, because they have already 
as many as they want to give them what 
they consider the best form of sport, and as 
much of it as they want. It is an answer 
which is very final; it seems to say the last 
word. 

There is many a moor still where they 
begin with dogging and go on to driving later, 
and get satisfaction out of both, in spite of the 
fact that the purists of the one style or the 
other will tell us that this mixed method spoils 
both. Probably it is quite true, as the lovers 
of the dogging tell us, that the birds are much 
wilder early in the year as a consequence of 
having been driven in the latter part of the 
previous year than they would have been if 
they never had been driven. Perhaps the 
dogging would be a little better now had this 
not been done then; but then very likely 
driving was the only way of shooing the 
birds late in the season. The dog-lover will 
say, ‘* Try not driving for a year or two, and 
you will find that the birds will lie to the : 
dogs quite late on”; and the driving lover © Rend, Wishaw, N.B. A STEADY TEAM. ieee 
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and in summer turned out on 
the same pastures. The only 
difference lay in the quantity of 
food supplied. It was found 
by weighing the animals perio- 
dically that on an average the 
shorthorns weighed 50 per cent. 
more than the Jerseys, and it 
was adopted as a principle that 
the quantity of food given 
should be in proportion to the 
weight. The writer is of 
opinion, however, that small 
cows eat rather more relatively 
than large cows, but for practi- 
cal purposes a supply of 50 per 
cent. more food to the short- 
horns was near enough. The 
winter feeding consisted of 
carrots, cabbage, ensilage, and 
mangels, while decorticated 
cotton-cake, in combination 
with maize meal or home- 
crown cereals, formed the con- 
centrated food. Mr. Burton 
thus describes the nature of 
the test: ‘On the selected 
day 5olb. or 5gal. of the milk 
of each breed was taken from 
the bulk after thoroughly mix- 
ing. Each lot was then passed 
through the separator, and 
after the resulting cream had 
been set aside for a few 
days, it  was_ separately 
churned, and the amount of butter obtained was carefully 
determined.” The result was to show that on the average 
27°92lb. of shorthorn milk and rgoglb. of Jersey milk was 
required to make 1lb. of butter. There was a private connection 
for the disposal of the butter ata uniform price of 1s. 3d. per 
pound, and on this basis the value of the average milk of the 
shorthorns worked out at 5$d. and that of the Jerseys at 8d. per 
gallon. The average live weight of the shorthorns was 1,325|b. ; 
that of the Jerseys 865lb. The average milk yield of the 
shorthorns was 650ga!.; tnat of the Jerseys 50o0gal. But the milk 
of the average shorthorn yielded 232Ilb. of butter, and that of 
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the Jersey 262Ib. On these figures Mr. Burton points out that if 
there was nothing else to be taken into consideration ‘“ every fair- 
minded man would te compelled to admit that where butter-making 
is the object in view, the Jersey should be preferred to the shorthorn, 
and there is not the slightest doubt that while she is in profit 
the smaller animal is immeasurably superior.” The first draw- 
back to the Jersey in his opinion is its delicacy of consti- 
tution. The breed has been inbred so long that the best of them 
are liable to go wrong. On an average two cows per annum 
succumb to tuberculosis or milk fever, while during the same 
period only one shorthorn had to be got rid of as unsound. The 
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second objection to the Jerseys is the slight value of the carcase 
after death. Mr. Burton says: **The Jerseys realised no more 
than from a quarter to a half of what a shorthorn or cross-bred 
cow would fetch when fat.” The third difficulty lies in the 
disposal of the bull calves of the Jersey breed. They cannot 
be profitably made bullocks of. The objection might not 
lie against a pedigree herd where the bull calves have 
a more or less fancy value, but at Bickenhall they brought no 
more than half-a-crown when newly dropped. For these reasons 
the final verdict is rather against the Jerseys. It is given, how- 
ever, with the following rider: ‘* Where the climate and situation 
are such as to suit the breed, so that the most serious objection 
—namely, that arising from delicacy of constitution—-is removed, 
and where, moreover, butter and cream command a good price, 
the keeping of Jerseys, if good of their kind, would appear to be 
a most profitable undertaking.” 
A MILKING JERSEY. 

The Jersey of which we show a photograph is the property 
of Lady Smyth of Ashton Court, and may be regarded as an 
excellent type of the dairy breed. Her name is Louisiana Loo, 
and she won the gold medal in the butter test at the Bath and 
West of England Show at Swindon in May last. Sine produced 
alb. gdoz. from 3g9lb. 20z. of milk. 

WELSH Ponles. 

The Welsh Cob and Pony Society has just held its annual 
meeting at Aberystwyth, and it is most satisfactory to find that 
there is every prospect of some legislation being passed to 
restrict the turning out on the Welsh hills of ponies which are 
undesirable sires. The possible value of Welsh ponies for polo 
and other purposes might be immensely increased if some such 
measures could be taken. Last month a very strong deputation 


iin DOG AS A 


T will scarcely be gainsaid that the modern Englishman 
probably knows moxe about the dog than any other people, 
yet in one respect—and one which is likely to bring the 
dog as an assistant of man into much greater prominence 
in the future—he has been quite eclipsed by the cognoscenti 

of other nations. We have made the dog our close associate, 
our companion of the chase, but in these days we alone of all 
nations seem to have remained blind to his great potentiality as 
an auxiliary in war. For the last twenty years the German 
Army has experimented and practised with dogs. Italy, Russia, 
and France have also taken them up, and the last two countries 
to be interested in the matter are Spain and Holland. Their 
great practical utility has recently been proved by the American 
troops in the Philippines, by the Russian Army in Manchuria, as 
well as by the Germans, who are at present operating in South- 
West Africa. Captain Persidski, who served cn the staff of the 
late Count Keller in Manchuria, declares that their dogs did 
invaluable work with the Russian ambulances. ‘In finding the 
wounded men, with whom the millet-fields were strewn, nothing 
succeeded like our seven dogs; their intelligence, especially the 
English ones, is extraordinary.”” The Russians also employed 
dogs on their outpost lines and for messenger work; while their 
opponents, the Japanese, constantly made use of a large number 
of dogs for reconnoitring purposes. These often worked at the 
end of long ropes, and were admirably trained. To the German 
forces operating against the Herreros are at present attached 
something like 200 dogs. These are chiefly sheepdogs, and one 
of them, Flock, was recently sent home invalided from a bullet 
wound received while scouting in front of the skirmishing line. 
He displayed: the greatest fearlessness when under fire, and 
worked faultlessly until disabled. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in employing the dog 
in modern war we are merely reviving or continuing a practice of 
extreme antiquity. Cambyses marched into Egypt with his war- 
dogs 4,000 years before the Christian era. Plutarch and Pliny 
both mention their use in warfare, and Agesilaus employed them 
at the siege of Mantinea. We hear of man’s old canine friend 
being employed centuries ago to carry despatches in his collar, 
and we read of the Cymbrian and Teuton battle-dogs who went 
into action against the Roman legionaries, and at Herculaneum 
there is a bas-relief on which is depicted a war-dog, clad in 
armour, defending a Roman post against an attack of barbarians. 
Reaching medizval times, we find the dog not only going with 
man to war in great packs, but also caparisoned in the most 
elaborate fashion in mail armed with scythes and spikes, and 
compared with the defensive use of dogs at the present day their 
purpose in those early times was a genuinely offensive one. They 
charged in large bands into the midst of the enemy’s cavalry, 
where their accoutrements and general savagery were calculated 
to throw the horsemen into confusion. The Knights of St. John 
always used dogs on outpost duty and patrols, and sometimes 
dogs with port-fires on their back were sent into an enemy’s 
camp to act the part of incendiaries. Occasionally when beth 
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of the society, including Lord Kenyon, Lord Tredegar, Lord 
Powis, and one or two of the Welsh members of Parliament, 
waited on Lord Carrington, as President of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, to lay the case before him and engage the 
aid and interest of his department in passing the necessary 
legislation. Lord Carrington expressed himself in fullest 
sympathy with the objects of the deputation, and went rather 
farther in the direction of committing himself to a promise to 
assist than heads of Government departments often go. 
THe Hop Harvest. 

Farmers in Kent continue their outcry unabated about the 
poor prospect of the hops, which doubtless have been suffering 
from the blight for a long while past. Nevertheless, the plants 
themselves certainly look brighter than they did; and this is a 
comment which applies to the gardens near the East Coast even 
more strongly than to those in the more central part of the great 
hop county, where there has avowedly been an improvement in 
the last week or two. 

Tue Canapian Harvest. 

Canada and British Columbia are at the present moment 
engaged in the harvesting of what is, perhaps, the biggest wheat 
crop ever grown in that great wheat-producing country. All 
estimates of its amount must of necessity be of the rough-and- 
ready kind, but, taken for what it is worth, the estimate of 
Mr. Roblin, the Premier of Manitoba, is interesting. He calcu- 
lates that after providing for the wants of the North-West 
Provinces themselves there will remain a surplus for export of 
100,000,000 bushels. Before the commencement of the harvest 
he estimated that it would require the services of some 20,000 
extra farm hands to get in the crop, and that it would occupy 
the railways for a whole year to take it to the coast. 


CAMPAIGNER. 


sides employed dogs, the canine foes fell upon one another tooth 
and nail. This happened at the battle of Grandson in 1476, 
when the Swiss and Burgundy dogs fought, and at the battle of 
Merten the Swiss war-dogs utterly wiped out those of the 
3urgundian army. England was evidently not so behindhand 
in this matter in former times as she is to-day, for Henry VIII., 
when supplying Charles V. of Spain with 4,000 men for the war 
against France, sent with them an equal number of war-dogs, 
who proved their metal by defeating their canine opponents in a 
fierce struggle when the two encountered one another as 
skirmishers between the French and Spanish forces. When 
Bonaparte invaded Italy he found his scouting dogs an invaluable 
assistance. The Turks, too, have irequently used them with great 
effect; and it was orly by the e::5ioyment of dogs that General 
Scobeleff, in his expedition against Geok Tepe, was at last 
able to protect his men from the constant surprises of the 
Turkomans. 

With a firm grip of the facts, the practical German has 
already equipped himself with cohorts of well-trained animais, 
which in any future campaign will undoubtedly invest the 
German arms with a great increase of offensive and defensive 
power. The principal use of the dog in modern war will 
be as a scout, in front either of a force on the march or 
of its outposts at the halt; and, especially when cavalry 
are not at hand, dog scouts will be able to relieve the 
infantry, when, perhaps, wearied by forced marches or 
short rations, of an enormous amount of fatigue in the 
reconnaissance of bushes, streams, woods, and swamps. These 
fatiguing duties are responsible for many casualties, and, owing 
to topographical difficulties, are often indifferently executed by 
men, with the result of surprise and disaster.. But the dog 
scouts, ranging to the front and on the flanks of a force, would 
by their greater speed and ability to scent an ambuscade from 
afar not only secure the safety of the troops, but relieve their 
minds and inspire their movements with much greater confidence. 
This will be especially the case at night, when the senses otf 
man are continually at fault. How many disasters of this kind 
might we have escaped in South Africa had every column 
possessed its dog scouts for the detection of the lurking enemy 
by day or night? For on a calm night, with or without a 
favourable wind, a dog can detect anyone approaching at 5o0oyds. 
or 40oyds. respectively, and at 2ooyds. or more, whatever the 
night, nothing will escape him. Nowadays, with the more 
general employment of the night attack, the value of dogs to the 
sentries, especially when the latter may be tired with long 
marching and opposed to an enterprising foe, will be incalculable. 
The Germans accordingly have adopted the practice of providing 
their sentries with war-dogs trained to watch the 2ooyds. or so in 
front of the sentry line, as well as the ground between the 
different groups, generally about gooyds. They also employ 
them with patrols and as messengers to pickets, supports, and 
reserves, thereby saving endless fatigue to the human factor; while 
in action their dogs are trained to carry ammunition to the firing 
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line, their size rendering them a much smaller target than a man. 
During sieges the hearing and scenting powers of the dog and 
his ability to detect attempts at sorties would render an invest- 
ment much more effective, and, per contra, we do not need historic 
examples to assure us of their value to the beleaguered. In all 
savage warfare, such as the recent fighting in Zululand, where 
ambushes and surprises form part of the modus operandi of the 
native warrior, trained dog scouts would be invaluable. 

But apart from these more combatant duties of the war-dog, 


SAN DPIP ERS. 


OST of us have a liking, perhaps rather unfairly, for 
any bird which possesses an individuality of its own, 
and stands more or less apart from the rest of (what 
Thomson calis) the ‘ plumy race.” A man may not 
have much affection for sparrows. He may be 
indifferent to the whole tribe of buntings, confess to no favourite , 
among finches, and even find not a feather of preference between 





he can render the greatest assistance to the cause of humanity 
when attached to the medical and ambulance service of an army. 


The enormous numbers _ of 
wounded in modern war, and 
the many hindrances experienced 
by the stretcher - bearers in 
searching for them amidst diffi- 
cult country, consisting of de- 
clivities or woods, have often 
been responsible for the long 
rolls of the ‘‘ missing.” Sut 
by the help of the ambulance 
dog, no wounded man, however 
concealed, will escape attention, 
and it is not too much to expect 
that the lists of dead and missing 
may in future be very materially 
reduced by the use of canine 
searchers, who would, moreover, 
be equipped with bandages and 
stimulants, so that any wounded 
man who can use his hands may 
help himself before human aid 
arrives on the scene. Any who 
may doubt the ability of the dog 
to perform these various duties 
should see the wonderful results 
already achieved by the German 
Army, which every year has its 
canine auxiliaries in the field at 
the grand manceuvres. Most of 
the German dogs seem to be 
collies or sheepdogs of a hardy 
working stock. They are ken- 
nelled in barracks, and being fed 
on the refuse from the cook- 
house, their cost is very small. 
Of course, the stamp of dog most 
suited for military service is of 
primary importance. The best 
qualifications are medium size, 
high intelligence, and the ability 
to work quietly. A dog should 
also be thoroughly _ reliable, 
watchful, and not easily led 
away. His feet must be hard, 
and he must be able to stand all 
weathers and privations. It has 
been found that terriers are too 


small, St. Bernards, mastiffs, and Danes too large, bulldogs 
and bull-terriers too pugnacious, and, of course, dogs with an 
instinct for game would be useless. 


using different dogs. 
Thus Russia employs 
the dog of the Cau- 
casus, Austria Dal- 
matians, Turkey 
Asiatic sheepdogs, 
Germany has _ tried 
Airedales, but now 
pins her faith to 
sable collies, and, 
undoubtedly, the best 
is the working collie 
or sheepdog, not the 
pure-bred, as this is 
too highly — strung, 
It is a matter for re- 
gret that Great Britain 
should still be lagging 
behind other nations 
in the study of this all- 
important matter, as 
such neglect must in- 
evitably place her at a 
serious - disadvantage 
if called upon to take 
the field against an 
enemy better equipped 
in this respect. 


L. H. Bentley. 
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one warbler and another, and no one will blame him; but there are 
other birds in which everbody takes a more or less frank interest. 


The kingfisher, swallow, wry- 
neck, wheatear, cuckoo, nightjar, 
butcher-bird, and lapwing—the 
list might be considerably pro- 
longed—are all birds that have 
a character which in some way 
singles them out from the crowd, 
and of this company is the sand- 
piper. A person who knows 
little of Nature may be walking 
by the water and regard with 
unconcern any number of black- 
birds and thrushes, rooks, jack- 
daws, and moorhen—even ducks 
—but let a sandpiper get up 
with its queer skimming flight 
and the plaintive, but cheery, 
‘¢ weet - weet,’ with which it 
usually protests against human 
proximity, and the eye is 
at once arrested and interest 
aroused. 

There are, as a matter of 
fact, three sandpipers which visit 
Great Britain, but the green 
sandpiper (which is not green 
except in its legs) is more or 
less rare, and does not breed with 
us, while the redshank, though 
a true Totanus, is a so much 
larger creature that its name of 
red-legged sandpiper is rarely 
used, and one does not instinc- 
tively associate it with the 
smaller grey and white bird 
that is properly known as the 
“common” sandpiper. The 
last is ‘*the” sandpiper par 
excellence. 

The common _ sandpiper 
breeds plentifully in England in 
the more northern and western 
parts, especially in hill countries, 
but dwellers in all parts of the 
British Isles, even in suburban 


London, have opportunities of 


seeing the dainty little visitor 


both in spring and—though with less certainty—autumn on its 
way to and from its breeding-places. My diaries record it on 
May 5th, 1904, in Hampton Court Park, on May roth, 1905, and 


September 18th of the 
same year in the 
same place, and on 
April 1gth of this year 
in Bushey Park. It 
has been noted in 
St. James’s Park, and 
I have also seen it 
on Ham Common. 
But its visits to town 
are only very flying 
trips—just to pick up 
the summer and winter 
fashions —and it is 
soon on its way north- 
ward in April and 
May, and southward 
again in September 
and October. We 
have spoken of its 
breeding - places, and 
they can hardly 
be called nesting- 
places. The sand- 
piper does, indeed, at 
times build a_ nest, 
generally of dry grass, 
Copyright. and often at some little 
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distance from the water’s edge among herbage (such a nest as is 
shown in our first photograph); but as frequently it is content 
to spill its eggs, as it were, upon the ground, among pebbles and 
shingle, where their yellowish grey groundwork, spotted with 
brown, makes them so nearly invisible that it is easier to find 
the nest when it makes one than it is to find the eggs when it does 
not. The eggs them- 
selves are pointed at 
one end, as those of 
birds that lay upon the 
open ground have to 
be, though less pointed 
than most of the eggs 
which are laid by the 
water’s edge or among 
the rocks. An egg 
which is very much 
smallerat oneend than 
the other cannot roll 
very far. Touch it, 
or let the wind blow 
on it, and it merely 
swings round on itself. 
The eggs of a black- 
bird or thrush, 
shaped as they are, 
are safe enough in a 
cup-like nest. Ard 
even the much rounder 
eggs of a kingfisher, a 
woodpecker, or sand- 
martin can come to no 
harm at the bottom 
of a hole; but if such 
eggs were left exposed on a bare ledge of rock the first sea 
breeze would trundle them overboard, while even on level Jand, 
unless actually propped against stones or other inequalities, 
they would be for ever straying and either getting lost or 
giving the parent birds infinite trouble in collecting them together 
again. 

The invisibility of the eggs to the human eye is shared by 
the young sandpipers after they are hatched—little spotted balls 
of brownish grey fluff—which have only to sit still among their 
native surroundings to be quite 
sure to escape observation, 
though it is not at all impossible 
to tread on them unless one goes 
warily where they are known 
to be about. It is the advan- 
tage of a photograph, if taken 
with due precaution (and it must 
be taken with precaution if taken 
at all), that it catches the wild 
things at moments when they 
do not know that a human being 
is in the neighbourhood, and so 
presents their pictures to us in 
attitudes in which, except at 
long range, one is little likely to 
see them with the eye. The 
unconcerned, upstanding, self- 
reliant little sandpipers, throw- 
ing their shadows on the ground 
below them, as shown in one 
of our photographs, are very 
different persons from the 
squatting, skulking little chicks 
which one sees if one goes to 
look for (and is lucky enough 
to find) them. <A young sand- 
piper, when it knows there is an 
enemy about, rarely stands up 
high enough to cast a visible 
shadow. In the picture of the 
single, and apparently somewhat 
more adult, bird, standing bolt 
upright, we see plainly how the 
sandpipers belong to one of the 
more primitive families of birds. 
Precisely how primitive—how 
closely to be associated with 
the earliest bird types — are 


B. H. Bentley. 


the charadriidz (which include 2. ZH. Bentley. A YOUNG SANDPIPER. 


the snipes and plovers, etc., as 

well as the sandpipers) is matter of some doubt; but that, with 
their first cousins the rails, they come very early indeed is certain. 
In this young bird, so different from the young of any of the 
perchers, and so suggestive, in its outline and structure, of 
alliance with the ostrich, emu, etc., we see plainly that this is 
the case. 
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But the scientific classification of the sandpiper is much less 
interesting than the bird itself, with its rapid movements as it 
runs along the ground by the water’s edge, its quick little 
skirting flights and clear call, and its generally friendly attitude 
of timidity which yet has little of shyness in it. Not only in its 
groundling habits, but in the curve of its wings in flight, there is 
a good deal of justifi- 
cation for the local pet 
name by which it is 
often called — the 
sandlark. 

H. P. Rosinson. 


HY: TTI 
GAR DEN 


BoG AND MARSH GAR- 
DENING. 

HEN in the 

nursery of 

Messrs. Kk. 

Wallace and 

Co. of Colchester a few 
days ago, one feature 
interested us greatly—the 
collection of  moisture- 
loving flowers for planting 
by the side of lake and 
pond, Water - lilies or 
hybrid Nymphzas_ were 
represented by a complete 
collection, and the beauti- 
ful flowers basked in the 


ON MUD 
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hot sunshine of a July day. It is rather of the bog plants that we would 
write at the present moment, to bring before our readers a phase of English 
gardening which should be more strongly developed. Messrs. Wallace and 


Co. mention in their useful guide to the selection of sorts that the introduction 
of many rare and beautiful moisture-loving plants has given a great impetus 
to bog and marsh gardening, and their free use in clothing the banks of 
uninteresting marshy places and waterways has transfcrmed them into the 
most artistic features of the garden beautiful. The great variety of plants 
now available and their generally easy cultivation should tempt many who 
have suitable sites to try them, for water gardening has a fascination of its 
own, and the plants noted below are, 
perhaps, seen at their best when skil- 
fully disposed in association with 
water and the trees and shrubs gene- 
rally planted by the water-side. Strong- 
growing plants that would thrive at 
the water’s edge and in marshy ground, 
and which are too vigorous to be 
harmed by water-fowl, but would, on the 
other hand, provide cover for them, are 
Spirea gigantea, S. palmata, S. 
venusta, and others, such as Silver 
Sheaf and Snow Plume (new forms of 
great beauty), Iris Kampferi, also 
Irises aurea, Monnieri, gigantea, 
sibirica, Monspur, and Pseud-acorus 
fol. var., the lovely beardless Water- 
ags, Phragmites communis fol. var., 
the golden-margined Water - reed, 
Tritomas for the steeper banks, Cimi- 
cifugas with towering spikes of white 
flowers of the ‘‘ Bottle Brush ” order, 
Arundo Donax variegata (a noble 
variegated Grass), Bocconias, whose 
silvery flowers and miiky white leaves 
are striking features, while the plants 
tower oft. to roft. high; Hemerocallis 
in variety, various Osmundas and 
Struthiopteris among Ferns, Gunnera 
scabra and G. manicata (two giant- 
foliaged plants seen at their best as 
isolated specimens), Calthas or Marsh 
Buttercups, with yellow — globular 
heads of glistening flowers, and 
all the Aconitums. Also mentioned 
are the tall Polygonums, Epilobiums, 
and Lythrums. Here, also, is a 
practical and _ interesting note. 
‘* Waterways, ponds, and artificial 
brooks, beyond the reach of water- 
fowl and rodents, afford sites for 
the choicer low-growing plants that 
Copyright. require additional care. The addition 

of peat and leaf-soil to the natural 
stapie is to be recommended, and where the water current is swift, recesses 
should be dug in the banks to afford quiet sheltered nooks for them. The 
plants recommended as flourishing in such a place include Chrysobactron, all 
the Dodecatheons, Trilliums of the sessile type, Epimediums, which also love 
shade, and Hepaticas, which will grow just beyond the reach of water. Cypri- 
pedium spectabile, parviflorum, and pubescens thrive well in peat by the 
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water-side, while Primulas, Mimulus, Orchis, and Ecmecon chionantha will 
clothe the soil about them ; slight shade is beneficial for this set. Plants of 
a large growth which revel in peat or sites just above the water’s edge, and 
which also thrive in boggy and marshy places, not too wet in winter, are 
Lilium pardalinum and its varieties, L. parvum, L. Grayi, L. superbum, and 
L. Parryi, while the two forms of L. canadense like a damp, sandy site, with 
Adiantum pedatum and dwarfer plants about them. Stronger plants, such 
as Trollius, Astrantias, and many of the American beardless Lrises, will thrive 
in places occas o.ally submerged.” 
RANDOM NCTEs. 

Bulbs to Plant Now —Tuis may appear a strange season to plant bulbs, 
but several beautiful sorts should be put in the ground now. The Quamash 
(Camassia) is one of these, a purple-spiked flower, full of grace and beauty. 
The purple is the commonest, but C. Leichtlini, which is white, is also 
pleasing. We should plant it in the orchard or meaduw, some spot where 
this m’sty cloud o blue and white can be appreciated. If one wishes for 
a quick return in the way of flowers, plant the Meadow Saffron or Autumn 
Crocus (Colchicum) at once, and there will be a wealth of bloom in late 
September and October. The best known of these is C. autumnale, of which 
there are several varieties, the doubl: wh te the pure-t in colouring. C. 
speciosum is a glorious flower cf the dying year. Its goblet-shaped flower 
is rose purple, and it stands on a stem quite Ift. in height. As during the 
season of flowering heavy rains are likely to occur, it is wise to plant the 
buibs in a groundwork of Saxifrage or Stonecrop to prevent the soil splashing 
the big petals. Crocus speciosus, the autumn-flowering Crocus, should 
also be planted at this season, about 2}in. deep, and the Colchicums 
6in. The Autumn Crocus is one of autumn’s most beautiful flowers. The 
colour is a warm purple, and when the sun at midcay opens the petals wide 
a rich orange centre is disclosed—an intense association of orange and purple. 
Many authorities recommend strongly the planting of D iflodils late in August, 
the Poet’s Narcissus or Pheasant’s Eye in particular, the depth to be qin. 
Plant the Winter Daffodil, a beautiful yellow flower, at once, 6in. deep. Its 
cheery yellow flowers are welcomed late in the year. These are the most 
important bulbs to plant now, and all should be made good use of, 

Zhe Recent Carnation and licotee Show.—The society devoted to the 
Carnation and Picotee surely needs stirring up, if it is to be the means of 
deepening a love for a flower which stands only second to the Rose itself in 
popular estimation. The recent display was neither beautiful nor interesting. 
It sent us back to the days iong ago, when every flower was shown in a little 
paper collar, and twisted and twirled about to bring it to a certain standard 
of ** form,” whatever that may te. The only change from the policy of 
generations ago has been—througi, we suppose, the enterprise of a few who 
really love the lower—the introduction of classes for self flowers in bunches 
This should be extended in the immediate future, else we think the society 
will cease to exist. Much as we dislike special societies, the Carnation and 
Picotee Society should be capable of creating a very beautiful annual display, 
and teach these who attend it the wisdom of growing in the garden only the 
firest selfs which keep their calyces within bounds. — It is impossib'e to judge 
from a series of flowers let into paper collars and patted down on green-painted 
boxes what the variety is capable of creating in the border or wherever the 
Carnations are placed. The methods of this society are out of date. 

Zhe Bulb Lists.—The bulb catalogues are already appearing, and those 
who order first receive the best goods, as a rule; and apart from this, such 
kinds as Daffodils, indeed, the majority of bulbs, give the most satisfactory 


THE BOERS 


ARMERS and peasants in Zealand are classed together 
as ‘‘ boeren,”’ or the Boers, as we Anglicised the name 
in South Africa. They are the men who labour on the 
land, that is to say, the agricultural class, and the most 
marked distinction between the farmer and the herd is 

that the former wears leather boots and the latter wooden sabots, 
or “klompen.” Even this difference does not apply to the 
farms, for there the farmer wears klompen also. This is explained 
by their being the most appropriate foot-covering for the inun- 
dated and semi-marshy “ polders.” T°'armers and labourers are 
also sometimes described under the comprehensive term of 
‘“‘mindere man,” that is to say, those who take care of 
the land. 

In Zealand there is a curious mixture of old-world practices 
and modern innovations. In Africa we are told that “ forced 
labour” is “slavery,” but there is a kind of compulsory labour 
on some of the farms of Zealand which is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the corvée of the feudal period. The landowner 
can under set circumstances compel his sub-tenant or labourer 
to work for a specified period on the land at the small rate of 
remuneration of 1s. 8d. a day, considering that he also has to 
bring his own horses. At the same time that this relic of the 
past is preserved in Zealand to-day it is not disputed that farming 
in this province is more skilfully and successfully carried on 
than any in Holland. The farming class here may be described 
as one of small capitalists, and steam ploughs and machinery 
generally have been introduced into this province. The great 
Wilbelmina polder, for instance, is cultivated on the most 
up-to-date principles. 

The Dutch farmhouse is generally. built after a uniform 
model. The living-room usually occupies the whole of the 
ground floor, and is sitting-room, bedroom, and kitchen rolled 
into one. The bedsteads are screened by green curtains, or 
hidden away like cupboards; but what is called the show-bed- 
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results when planted in late September. Bulbs planted as late even as 
January will probably bloom the following spring, but such a_ practice 
canno: be commended. 

The Lusa Honeysuckles.—We do not think anyone can point to a 
more useful group of shrubs for the suburban or country gar len than the Bush 
Honeysuckles, or, as they will be called in books and catalogues, the 
Diervillas or Weigelas; it is well to look for both headings. They 
grow with extreme vigour and freedom, thick with leaves, but, what is more 
to the point, with flowers also. There is not only a burst of bloom in early 
June, but a scattered succession is maintained until the autumn, especially 
upon bushes of the variety Eva Rathke.’ Rosea, Hortensis nivea, the carmine- 
shaded Abel Carriere, and grandiflora may also be named. Bush Honey- 
suckles seem to grow anywhere, and we well remember a fence covered 
with the flowers of the varie y Eva Rathke in a garden in the middle of 
Chelsea, bat it was as happy as in the free country air. The only pruning 
necessary is the removal of worn-out shoots to allow the younger and vigorous 
growths to devel..p. 

Auriculas from Seed: Sow Now.—Mr. James Douglas, whose Carnations 
and Auriculas are grown at Edenside, Great Bookham, is the great authority 
on these beautiful flowers, and in an important communication to the writer, 
dealing with the show Auriculas, which applies also to the Auricula in general, 
the time of seed-sowing is given as July or August. This note, then, may be 
of much use to our readers, to whom perhaps this fine flower is a stranger. 
Mr. Douglas writes: ‘*The seed ripens in July or August, and should be 
sown at once. It is best to sow it thinly; indeed, very few are able to get 
sufficient seed to sow thickly. Take qin. or 5in seed-pans, drain them well, 
and sow in finely-sifted soil, using three-parts good loam to one-part leaf- 
mould, adding a little sharp silver sand if needful. The lower part of the 
compost need not be sifted, only Iin. or 2in. on top should be fine, and 
the seed to be only lightly covered. It will germinate, or at least some of 
it, in three weeks, but a portion of it wiil not do so until the following spring. 
Some seeds may even remain dormant for twelve months longer, and then 
make up for lost time, so it is well not to throw away the soil from the seed- 
pans too hastily. The young plants should be pricked out as soon as they 
can be handled, and be repotted as they require it. The plants which appear 
above ground in July and August will not be strong flowering until eighteen 
months after. April is the month we expect our Auriculas to flower, and it 
is a delightful month for the Auricula fancier, There are always a few 
prizes, but many blanks.” 

Increasing Auriculas by Offsets.—It is well to know Mr. Douglas’s 
method of increasing Auriculas by offsets. ‘* Th’s is the only method by 
which a stock of a particular variety can be increased. The offsets push out 
from the base of the old plants and form roots on their cwn account. As 
soon as they are large enough, remove them carefully and p!ant in very sma!I 
flower-pots, u-ing finer soil than is necessary ‘or the full-sized specimens. 
They are pliced in handlights in a shady position, ard soon start away on 
their own account to reach fuli flowering size, which they will do in about 
eighteen months. Some varieties increase more slowly than others.” 

Picking Off Dead Nose Flowers.—We always make it a practice to go 
over the Roses three or four times a week for the purpose of picking off 
decayed flowers. When these are allowed to remain an additional strain is 
put upon the plants, which they do not relish. If a strong growth is 
wished for and plenty of flowers in autumn, this regular removal of decaying 
flowers is essential, and the petals can be converted into pot-pourri. 


OF ZEALAND. 


stead—pronk-bedden—always occupies a prominent place in the 
room. But, then, it is never used; it is kept exclusively for the 
purpose of proving the high respectability of the family by the 
fineness of its linen sheets and the richness of its counterpane. 
Kept nominally in honour of the guests, the most honoured guest 
would not be allowed to use it. In larger or more modern 
farmhouses a separate room is set apart as a show place, or 
pronk-kamer ; but there is, as a rule, no bedstead, and the room 
is furnished asa parlour. This room, like the bedstead, is never 
used by the household for general purposes, but, on the occasion 
of the death of a member of the family, it serves as the bier- 
chamber. In some farmhouses a wing has been added to the 
original building, and in such cases it is divided into two or three 
small bedrooms. Asa rule, the stable or shed for the cows forms 
part of the house, and is only separated from the living-room by 
a wooden wall or partition. The door of communication is 
generally fitted with glass windows, so as to keep the animals 
under supervision. There is also a class of open farmhouse, 
where there is no partition at all, and the animals literally live 
with the family. Nowhere is the old-fashioned theory more 
firmly held than in Holland that the smell of cows is beneficial 
to consumptives. Indeed, sometimes those who are tuberculous 
will go and sleep with the cows in their manger. Over the 
cowsheds are the haylofts, and sometimes these serve as 
sleeping-places as well. 

In many of the older farms there is an open fireplace, with- 
out a chimney, and the smoke finds its way out as best it can, 
helping in its passage to cure the ham, sausages, and black 
puddings which depend from the beams of the ceiling. The 
furniture is strictly limited to chairs, tables, the linen press, 
which is the ornament of the chamber, and perhaps a spinning- 
wheel or a mangle. The ornaments are probably no more than 
some delft ware hung round the room, generally in racks, and a 
Dutch clock. The library consists of the family Bible. The 
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food of the Boer ciass is as simple as the rest of their life. The 
staple dish is buckwheat porridge, and pigmeat, especially in the 
form of hams and sausages, represents the piéce de résistance of 
the principal daily meal, with little or no variety. Coffee is the 
universal beverage, and the only intoxicant taken is one of the 
numerous forms of gin distilled in all parts of the country. 
Treacle is also largely used, while sugar is regarded as a luxury. 
The bread used is black or rye, but there is also a brown loaf 
made with treacle and mixed with raisins. The Boer class makes 
a little education gova long way. It generally stops with the 
three R’s, and it says*much for their mother-wit that they display 
so much intelligence and knowledge of European affairs as they 
do at the weekly meetings of their tobacco parliaments at the 
village club or local society. Here they smoke their long, 
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large-bowled pipes, and sip their full measure of schiedam in 
perfect self-satisfaction and contentment. 

Reference has been made to the continued survival of some 
of the practices of feudalism, and among others to the existence 
of compulsory labour. The men who are thus commandeered 
have to bring their own implements and even horses, so that the 
remuneration they receive is quite inadequate. On some farms 
the labourers cannot marry without the formal permission of the 
farmer. Even where labour is entirely free the scale of pay is 
extremely low, and only a few years age it was not even made in 
money. The average pay of a labourer on a farm is Is. 4d. a 
day, or 8s. a week, in addition to a mud’and wattle cottage. 
But formerly, and in some places still, payment to the farm 
labourer was and is made in the following manner: He was fed 
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and housed, and received annually a suit of clothes, a pair of boois, 
and a supply of linen for underwear, besides similar articles for 
his wife, who also assisted during the harvest. Where this mode of 
payment is kept up an annual payment of £12 has of Jate been 
added. It is becoming more and more difficult to obtain a sufficient 
supply of iabour on these terms. The young men, instead of 
staying at home to work on the farms, are running into the 
towns, where they get better wages in the factories and shops, or 
are emigrating to some of the neighbouring countries where 
industry is more fully developed and active than in Holland. 
Consequently the Boers who own land are complaining that 
farming is in a bad way, and that it is no longer profitable. Still, 
there are no abandoned farms in Zealand, nor is land going out 
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of cultivation as with us. Some attempts have been made in 
other provinces to arrest the tide of emigration by making 
allotments; but in Zealand the evil has not got to that pass, and 
the Boer farmer clings tightly to his land and his old rights and 
privileges. What Edmondo de Amicis wrote of Zealand thirty 
years ago is still true to-day: ‘‘ Zealand, the land won from the 
sea, is occupied by agricultural people and shepherds. In point 
of agriculture it is the richest province in the Low Countries. 
The soil is one of wonderful fertility ; grain, flax, colza, madder 
grow as in few other places. There are fine large cattle and 
colossal horses, bigger than those of Flanders. The people are 
strong and well made, preserving their ancient customs, and 
living contented in their prosperity and peace. Zealand is a 
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hidden paradise.” It must, however, be admitted that of late the 
growing exigencies of labour and the ceaseless strain of competition 
with more favoured climes have brought care and anxiety into 
this earthly paradise. 


FLYING DRAGONS. 


O the Reptile Gallery of the Natural History Museum, 

South Kensington, there has just been added a 
remarkably fine model of the skeleton of one of the 

old flying dragons, or Pterodactyls. This particular 
specimen represents a species of the genus Pteranodon, 

and not the least extraordinary feature about it is its enormous 
size, the expanse of the wings being no less than 18ft. But the 
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skull is perhaps the most wonderful feature of this skeleton, 
inasmuch as it is produced in front into a great beak, recalling 
that of the adjutant stork, and behind into a great bony bar as 
long as the beak. The precise part which this bar played is 
not easy to see. The breast-bone has a peculiarly bird-like 
appearance, having the form of a concavo-convex plate, bearing 
a median keel. The tail is conspicuous by its absence, while the 
hind legs are but feebly developed. While the earlier Ptero- 
dactyls were much smaller, their jaws were armed with long, 
pointed teeth, so that, in this respect, this huge creature stands 
in strong contrast. The substitution of horny jaws for an 
armature of teeth is a feature by no means confined to the 
Pterodactyls. The same phenomenon occurs among the old 
Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, and also among the Dinosaurs. 
Why this should be is a problem in evolution that yet remains 
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to be solved. In all these instances the ancestral forms 
possessed teeth, and they were also of relatively diminutive 
stature. Why is it, then, that with the increase in stature 
gained by succeeding generations toothlessness should supervene ? 
This question is all the harder to answer because these two 
characters are not always associated, inasmuch as among the 
Pterodactyls some of quite small size also became toothless. 
These examples, however, as well as some of the Great 
Ichthyosauri, or fish lizards, afford us an insight as to the way in 
which the beak gradually superseded the teeth, since the remains 
of some of these creatures show that the horny beak began asa 
sheath at the tip of the jaws, gradually extending backwards as 
the teeth degenerated. he same thing occurs among the birds. 
The earliest known bird, Archzopteryx, had a full armature of 
teeth. A little later in time we find two distinct forms —Ichthyornis 
and Hesperonis—with the tip of the upper jaw sheathed in horn, 
while teeth in serried ranks extended trom this point backwards 
to the gape, and along the whole of the lower jaw. 

It may seem that thissketch of these old-time creatures can have 
but little that bears directly on the creatures which come within 
the purview of Country Lire. But this is not so, since nearly all 
the forms herein described once lived in this country. They should 
thus prove quite as interesting as an account of the great auk 
or the great bustard—the one totally lost to us, the other equally 
so, so far as this country is concerned. W. P. Pycrart. 


SOME WILD-FLOWER LEGENDS. 


EARY of social surfaces, it is wholesome and 
pleasant to turn aside into the byeways. Buta 
few weeks ago we were on a wooded hillside 
starred with the windflower, or wood anemone, of 
which Pliny says, ‘¢It never blooms but where 

the wind blows,” and were reminded of an old-world belief ia 
its wonderful healing powers. In cases of sickness, as soon as 
the bud opened it was plucked and these words pronounced, ‘I 
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times the Highland ladies used the violet as a cosmetic; the old 
Gaelic recipe being, ‘* Anoint thy face with goat’s milk in which 
violets have been infused, and there is not a young prince upon 
earth who will not be charmed with thy beauty.” Not a few 
wild flowers are, or were, used by village maidens as cosmetics. 
Thus Clare alludes to this practice : 
flowers 

Are cropp’d by maids in weeding hours, 

To boil in water, milk and whey, 

For washes on a holiday, 

To make their beauty fair and sleek, 

And scare the tan from Summer’s cheek. 
Similarly the tansy, the violet, and the yellow iris were used ; and 
the soapwort was also employed in former times in baths to 
cleanse and beautify the skin. 

Clover once enjoyed the reputation of being a charm against 
magic, and is said by old writers to be not only ‘ good for cattle, 
but noisome to witches.” And there was a day when the armed 
knight as well as the simple peasant wore the triple leaf on his 
arm, for 

Woe, wee to the wight who meets the green knight, 
Except on his faulchion arm, 
Spell-proof he bear, like the brave St. Clair, 
The holy Trefoil’s charm. 
In Gerarde’s time the wood loosestrife was called Serpentaria, 
because, as he says, ‘‘ If serpents be wounded they do heal them- 
selves with this herb.” The name of the plant is derived from 
the ancient belief that if it were put between striving oxen they 
would immediately become gentle, or their restiveness under the 
yoke be subdued. Serpents figure in many a wild-flower legend. 
Of the viper’s bugloss we read: ‘Its vertues are so forcible that 
the herbe only thrown before the scorpeon, or any other venomous 
beast, causeth them to be without force or strength ¢o hurt, 
insomuch that they cannot move or stir until it be taken away.” 

On St. Simon and St. Jude’s Day (October 28th) Satan sets 
his foot on the bramble, after which not a single blackberry can 
be found ; and of the little devil’s-bit scabious an old tradition says 
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gather thee as a remedy against all disease.” It was then tied 
round the neck of the invalid; one wonders with what miraculous 
result. But the windflower must divide honours with the crow- 
foot, of which Gerarde, old herbalist of old Holborn, writes: 
‘There be divers sortes or kindes of these pernicious herbes 
comprehended under the name of ranunculus, or crowfoote, 
whereof most are very dangerous to be taken into the body. 
The chiefest vertue is in the roote, which being stamped with 
salt, is good for those that have a plague sore if it be presentiy 
tied to the leg, by means whereof the poison and malignitie 
of the disease is drawn off from the inwarde partes, for it presently 
raiseth a blister to what part soever of the body it be applied. 
Apuleius saith further, that if it be hanged in a linen cloth, 
about the neck of him that 1s lunatic, in the waine of the moon, 
when the signe shall be in the first degree of Taurus or Scorpio, 
that he shall forthwith be cured.” Here, again, the honours 
must be shared in part, for Honesty, the lunarie of Chaucer, 
in addition to its reputation as a plant which will grow 
only in an honest man’s garden, was esteemed a cure for 
madness. 
We are told that if a hound in hunting 
Fele swetnes of ye floures 

he loses his scent. On this account a good story is handed down 
to us of an old Master of Foxhounds, who excused bad sport in 
March because ‘“‘the hounds could not hunt for those... 
stinking violets!’ The Romans use] to make wine of violets, 
and the Turks infuse them in their sherbet. But from Scotland 
we have an old superstition. Lightfoot tells us that in former 
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that there was one portion of the root so healing that it could 
cure all maladies, till the Devil, enraged at mankind possessing 
so great a blessing, bit the healing part off. The root of the plant 
bears out the legend, one side appearing to have been broken off. 
Eyebright ‘“* makes old eyes young again.” Culpeper says, 

“If the herb was but as much used as it is neglected, it would 
have spoilt the spectacle-maker’s trade, and a man would think 
that reason should teach people to prefer the preservation of their 
natural sight before artificial spectacles.” ‘The fennel boasts a 
classic reputation : 

Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel with its yellow flowers ; 

And in an earlier age than ours, 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers 

Lost vision to restore, 


It gave men strength and daring mood, 

And gladiators fierce and’ rude 

Mingled it with their daily food ; 

And he who battled and subdued, 

A wreath of fennel wore. 

In Yorkshire there is an old superstition that where the rosemary 
flourishes the wife is master of the house; but where it pines in 
the garden, then the husband is master. Roger Hacket says of 
it: “It helpeth the brain; strengtheneth the memorie; and is 
very medicinable for the head. Another property of the rosemary 
is, it affects the heart. Let this rosemarius, this flower of men, 
ensigne of your wisdom, love, and loyaltie, be carried not only in 
your hands, but in your hearts and heads.” i. R. Rippers. 
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TRAQUAIR HOUSE, 
PEEBLESSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


Mr. H. C. MAXWELL-STUART. 


RAQUAIR HOUSE, Innerleithen, Peeblesshire, is 
unique among Scottish residences, in that it stands 
to-day a picture out of the past, without renovation or 
restoration, as it has stood for centuries. The old- 
world mansion of Traquair stands near where the 

Quair joins the Tweed, and opposite the thriving manufacturing 
town of Innerleithen, the St. Ronan’s Well of Scott’s novel of 
that name. 

Romance skeds a heavy glamour over Traquair, which, as 
one of the oldest inhabited houses in Scotland, has witnessed 
the moving scenes of Border history for well-nigh a thousand 
years. It lies in a land of dream and memory, through which 
the Tweed raves over its bed of gravel—raves as it did to 
Sir Walter and the moss-trooper before him, as it did te 
Montrose and to Queen Mary, and toa thousand other great per- 
sonages who have halted here in the midst of their pilgrimage. 
Praquair hamlet was once of some importance, the seat of a 
barony court, centuries before the manufacturing town of Inner- 
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leithen was heard of; now its consequence springs only from 
Old Traquair House, originally a peel-tower overhanging the 
Tweed, now a pallid, ghost-like mansion ‘stricken all o’er 
with eld,” with its wrought-iron gate embedded in a foot deep 
of soil, never having been opened since the ’45. The huge 
‘“‘ Bradwardine bears” on either side of the gateway and other 
points of interest make Traquair more closely resemble Scott's 
Tully-Veolan in ‘* Waverley”’ than any other mansion with 
which that name has been associated. It was here that Montrose 
first drew bridle after his defeat at Philiphaugh, fleeing over the 
high Minchmoor road from Selkirkshire, memorialised by 
Dr. John Brown in his delighttul “« Minchmoor.” As Dr. John 
Brown peeped at Traquair in passing on an August day in 1862, 
the whole place, like the family whose it had been, seemed dying 
out, everything subdued tosettled desolation. ‘‘ The old race, the 
old religion, the gaunt old house, with its small, deep comfortless 
windows, the decaying trees, the stillness about the doors, the 
zrass overrunning everything, Nature reinstating herself in her 
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quiet way--all this makes the place look as strange and pitiful 
among its fellows in the vale as would the Eari, who built it 
three hundred years ago, if we met lim tottering along our way 
in the faded dress of his youth; but it looks the Earl’s house 
still, and has a dignity of its own.” Dr. John Brown handed 
on with ‘“ Minchmoor” that fine lyric * Tke Bush aboon 
Traquair,” by John Campbell Shairp, with its “ unexpectedness 
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of Nature, and of genius and 
of true song”’: 
And what saw ye there, 
At the bush aboon Traquair ? 
Or what did ye hear that was worth 
your heed ? 
I heard the cu-hies croon 
Through the gowden afternoon, 
And the Q.uair burn singing down to 
the vale o’ Tweed. 


The friend, factor, and amanu- 
ensis of Sir Walter Scott, 
Willie Laidlaw, when in Tra- 
quair Knowe, it is_ believed, 
wrote the fine lyric, ‘ Lucy’s 
Flittin’,” with this locality, if 
not the glen, in his mind’s eye. 
The poet Wordsworth, who 
with his sister, Dora, passed 
down the valley in 1803 bound 
for Clovenford’s Inn, where he 
wrote ‘* Yarrow Unvisited,”’ 
came thither again in 1814, 
crossed the six miles 
between Traquair and Yarrow 
by Paddy’s Slacks and Glen- 
lude, and enshrined that first 
view of Yarrow in “ Yarrow 
Visited.” He had remained 
overnight at Traquair Knowe, 
the farmhouse occupied by 
Laidlaw, and James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, was his 
guide. Robert Crawford (1725) 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” wrotethésongabout “ The Bush 

aboon Traquair,” which helped 

to inspire J.C. Shairp’s lyric. A parish minister, the Rev. James 
Nicol, wrote two songs which are also remembered; while the 
present clergyman, the Rev. Jardine Wallace, edited, with a 
memoir, the last edition of the poems of Thomas Aird. Seven 
miles lower down the Tweed, on the same side, is Ashestiel, 
Scott’s home before he built Abbotsford, where ‘* Marmion’”’ 
and part of “ Waverley” were written. The Nest, the resort of 
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the Edinburgh Angling Club, of which Russel of the Scotsman 
was a famous member, lies opposite. Christopher North did 
great exploits on this stretch of water at Caddon Fort; so did 
not Andrew Lang, if we are to believe the entertaining mis- 
adventures enacted here, as described in “ Angling Sketches.” 
Elibank Tower is in_ this 
valley ; lower down is Fernilee, 
once the home of Alison Cock- 
burn, author of a version of 
the ‘*‘ Flowers of the Forest,” 
which has been again restored by 
Mr. T. Craig- Brown of Selkirk. 

Glamis, which has _ its 
ghost story, and is reputedly 
ancient, inside is furnished in 
modern style, and the building 
itself has been rebuilt in modern 
times. Not so Traquair, which 
has the veritable old-world air 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and earlier. The 
last portions of the house to 
have been added are the wings 
and the porch, and this was 
done 200 years ago. Traquair 
House, built in the style of the 
old chateau at different periods, 
stands with its back towards 
the Tweed, and faces south- 
ward along a_ broad, grass- 
grown avenue, which terminates 
in the old gateway, with its 
grinning bears as supporters, 
and which has not been opened 
fer 150 years at least. The 
walls are of great thickness, 
and the original tower has 
been absorbed in the building. 
The lower part is vaulted, and 
underneath are the cellars. 
Besides the main stair, there is Copyright. 
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a secret stair, and every flat is provided with a secret door 
communicating with this stair, which descends to the vaults. 
The great iron railing, with arched wrought-iron gateway, 
with the Traquair arms above, forming a quadrangle in front of 
the mansion, is very striking. The principal portion of the house, 
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the great building to the east, is in two parts, and the roofs have 
quite a different slope. The northern part is certainly very old; 
and the lowest storey of the oldest part may have been inhabited 
in the time of Robert the Bruce. The southern part of the main 
building bears date 1642, and is probably the erection of the first 
Earl. A small porch protects a fine iron-studded door, with an 
ornamental knocker. Sir Walter Scott, in the belief that this 
knocker was touched by the hand of Montrose in seeking shelter 
after the defeat of Philiphaugh, September 13th, 1645, would 
have liked to have carried it off to Abbotsford. There is a 
tradition that the Earl of Traquair and his son were both at 
home when Montrose came so unceremoniously over the high 
Minchmoor to knock at Traquair for the shelter, which he 
did not receive. Another tradition is to the effect that Lord 
Traquair, on the morning of the battle of Philiphaugh, crossed 
the Minchmoor with a blacksmith carrying a bag of gold 
for the Marquess. 
When they got 
over the hills all 
was lost; master 
and servant re- 
treated up Yarrow, 
and at Tinnis the 
gold was flung into 
adraw-well. Need- 
less to say, no 
vold hasever been 
foundthere. The 
two one - Storey 
wings of Traquair 
bear no date, but 
may be of the 
same period as the 
outbuildings. 
The wing on the 
south side was 
inhabited by Lady 
Louisa Stuart, last 
of the direct line, 
and by her brother, 
Lord Traquair. 
Near the north 
wing is a_ pic- 
turesque pond, 
called the Wall 
Pond, with old 
trees round it, 
which some think 
may have been the 
old bed of the 
Tweed, the 
channel of which 
was directed by 
the first Earl more 
to the northwards. 
The house is built 
on a steep slope: 
the ground level 
at the front is 
2oft. above that at 
the back. The 
windows, looking 
out into the quad- 
rangle, are of all 
sizes and shapes, 
stuck here and 
there, apparently 
with but _ little 
method. 

As might be 
expected, there are 
some very old 
family paintings Copyright. 
at Traquair, 
among which we find the first Earl. There are two portraits 
of Prince Charles Edward, a very fine one of Prince Rupert, 
and one of a family group of the Setons. This last picture 
is painted on wood. When the late Marquess of Bute saw 
the picture, he knew at once that this was the original of 
the many copies that exist. The only modern painting is one 
of Mrs. Asquith, a very fine likeness. Among the relics are 
spinets, spinning wheels, and distaffs—ore of the spinets is dated 
Antwerp, 1718—the oaken cradle which rocked King James VI., 
and a lock of Prince Charlie’s hair. ‘There is a table-cover 
curiously wrought by the hand of Queen Mary, with stitch 
patterns in blue of different shades, and not even faded. There 
is a table, too, worth several hundreds of pounds, found among 
the lumber of the place, which was black with age and neglect, 
but shows, when polished, fine inlaid woodwork. One room 
has framed tapestry; another the old arras still hanging. 
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Behind the hangings was disclosed the fine fresco which has been 
copied by the wish of the late Marquess of Bute. There are two 
rooms for the collection of books and MSS., after seeing which 
the late librarian of the House of Lords suggested that the 
authorities of the British Museum should be made acquainted 
with the treasures here, and get some of them copied and photo- 
graphed. A big chest, which contains charters from the Scottish 
Kings to the Traquair family, sealed with gigantic seals, is there. 
The papers once narrowly escaped ruin from a flood, which 
inundated the vault below, where they were then kept. Some 
were reduced to pulp, others were saved. Many Roman Catholic 
books, from the library, were taken by the Reformers and burnt 
in the market-place at Peebles. The libraries contain some 
rare and ancient volumes of MSS.; there is also Archbishop 
Hamilton’s Catechism in the vernacular (1552), which has been 
reprinted by the late Dr. Law of the Signet Library ; a large 
folio Latin Bible, 
with coloured 
initial letters, 
printed at Nurem- 
berg in 1497; a 
miniature Bible in 
MS., beautifully 
written, with 
coloured _ initials, 
which belonged to 
the Abbey of Cul- 
ross (1218); a fine 
copy of the “ Nu- 
remberg Chroni- 
cle,” a history ot 
the world in Ger- 
man (Nuremberg, 
1493), with more 
than 200 wood- 
cuts by Wolgen- 
muth (master of 
Albert Durer) and 
W. Pleydenwurff. 
In what was the 
Roman Catholic 
Chapel, now a 
bedroom, 4 cup- 
board occupies the 
position of the 
altar. 

Various rea- 
sons have been 
assigned why the 
great iron gate, 
with its supporters 
of two fiercely 
grinning bears, has 
stood so long siut. 
One tradition is 
that Prince 
Charles Edward 
had come to Tra- 
quair, when in 
Edinburgh, in 
1745, to try and 
persuade the Earl 
to support him. 
When bidding the 
Prince good-bye 
at the gate, the 
Earl said it would 
never be opened 
until he returned 
as King of Great 
Britain. The last 
Earl avoided 
“COUNTRY LIFE” everything con- 

nected with death ; 
and another assertion is that he would never allow the gate 
to be opened after his father’s funeral. He would not pass 
the family burying-ground, and when he went to visit at 
Thirlstane in Ettrick, he used to go home round by Selkirk, 
a distance of thirty miles, instead of the shorter way from 
Yarrow. Another form of the story is that the gate was closed 
by the seventh Earl in 1796 after the death of his Countess, not 
to be opened till another Countess was brought home to fill her 
place, an event which never happened. There is an anecdote 
regarding the Ladies Barbara and Margaret Stuart, children of 
the fourth Earl, who resided in the old town of Edinburgh. 
Their favourite amusement was to make dolls and little beds for 
them to lie on. Before potatoes were popular, the servant 
bought a few of the new vegetables along with the mutton. 
«But, Jenny, what’s this at the bottom of the basket ? ” said one 
of them. ‘Oo, mem, just a dozen o’ taties that Lucky, the green 
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wife, wad hae me tak’; they wad eat sae fine wi’ the mutton.” 
“Na, na, jenny, tak’ back the taties; we need nae provocatives 
in the hoose.” 

One is sceptical as to Queen Mary’s residence in all the 
Scottish mansions and castles with which her name is associated ; 
there seems little doubt from internal evidence and from history 
that she was at Traquair House in August, 1566, along with 
Darnley, about six months before the explosion at Kirk of Field. 
It seems to have been originally a Royal residence, and was 
visited from time to time by Scottish Kings and Queens. William 
the Lion in the twelfth century granted a charter from Traquair 
constituting the hamlet of Glasgow a Bishop’s burgh. Some of 
the English Kings are also said to have visited the place. The 
lands of Traquair were given by Robert Bruce to Sir James 
Douglas, and passed through various branches of the Murray 
family to the Boyds, and were forleited to the Crown in 1469. 
In that year James III. handed over the estate to one of his 
musical favourites, Dr. William Rogers, ‘¢imy domestic shield- 
bearer,” who held the place for but nine years. To-day, it is 
impossible to understand how Rogers came to execute a deed of 
sale of the estate in favour of James Stuart, Eari of Buchan, 
uncle to the King, for about £3 15s. 10d. of our money, and this 
small sum to be handed over in two payments. It is not often 
that an estate now worth over £5,000 a year has been sold for 
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less than a five-pound note. The Earl of Buchan bestowed the 
lands on his natural son, James Stuart, who perished at Flodden. 
The Earl of Buchan was the son of Lady Jane Beaufort (widow 
of James I.) by her marriage with Sir James Stuart. Through 
Lady Jane the Stuarts of Traquair traced descent from John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, fourth son of Edward III. In 1628, 
Sir John Stuart was raised to the peerage under the title of Lord 
Stuart of Traquair, and in 1633 received the further title of Earl 
of Traquair, Lord Linton and Caberston. This famous Earl was 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland under Charles I., and Lord 
High Commissioner of the General Assembly of the Church. 
Under the first Earl the house and grounds assumed the shape 
and character, for the most part, in which we find them. He 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Preston, and for four years was 
confined in Warwick Castle. Cromwell set him at liberty, but he 
found his estate sequestrated. The Earl figures in the ballad 
of “Christie's Will” in the ‘* Minstrelsy,” which owes much to 


Scott : 
Traquair has ridden up Chapelhope, 


And sae has he down by the Grey Mare’s Tail ; 
He never stinted the light gallop 
Until he speer’d for Christie’s Will. 


The ballad is suggested by an incident when Traquair had a 
lawsuit which seemed likely to be decided against him by the 
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casting vote of the President, Sir Alexander Gibson (Lord 
Durie). Traquair enlisted the services of a Border Armstrong, 
who kidnapped the judge, and had him confined in a dungeon for 
three months, until the case was decided in his favour. If we 
are to believe an entry in the diary of Fraser of Kirkhill, the 
Earl sank so low as to ask alms in the street, and his 
dinner was once a salt herring and an onion. Fraser writes: 
“He was a true emblem of the vanity of the world—a very 
meteor. I saw him begging in the streets of Edinburgh. He 
was in an antique garb, and wore a broad old hat, short cloak, 
and pannier breeches, and | contributed in my quarters in the 
Canongate towards his relief. We gave him a noble, he standing 
with his hat off. The Master of Lovat, Culbockie, Glen- 
morrison, and myself were there, and he received the piece of 
money from my hand as humbiy and thankfully as the poorest 
suppliant. It is said that at a time he had not wherewithal to 
pay for cobbling his boots, and died (1659) in a poor cobbler’s 
house.” It is further related of the Earl how he suffered for his 
zeal in upholding the Royal authority against the Covenanting 
insurrection of 1637-38. In the following year, while acting as 
the King’s Commissioner to the General Assembly, he was torn 
from his carriage by a mob, beaten by women, and had his 
Treasurer’s staff broken. On a complaint being made to the 
Edinburgh magistrates, he received from them the present of a 
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new white stick, a quite insufficient substitute, in return. 
Clarendon says his loyalty to the King was without blemish, 
aithough he avoided joining Montrose. He was a man of great 
intellectual vigour, but rash and inconsistent. The first Earl, by 
his wife Countess Carnegie, had four daughters and one son, 
John, Lord Linton, who succeeded as second Earl of Traquair, 
and died in 1666. Lady Ann Seton, his second wie, a staunch 
Catholic, received the attentions of the Privy Council in connec- 
tion with the training of the young Earl in her own faith. The 
orders to bring him up in the Protestant faith were ignored. The 
third Earl died unmarried, and was succeeded by Charies, the 
fourth Earl (1659-1741), who was succeeded by his sons Charles 
and John, the fifth and sixth Earls. Charles the seventh and 
Charles the eighth Earl followed in direct descent. Charles, 
the fifth Earl, sold considerable portions of the estate to the 
Duke of Buccleuch. On the death of Charles, the eighth Earl, 
in 1861, who was unmarried, the tithe became dormant. The 
Lady Louisa Stuart, born March 2oth, 1776, sister of the eighth 
Earl, died December 6th, 1875, in her hundredth year, the last 
of the line. She was interested in all that went on in the neigh- 
bourhood to the last. By will, the estates, the valued rental of 
which in 1863 was over £6,000, passed to the Hon. Henry 
Maxwell (who assumed the name of Stuart), of the old family of 
the Maxwells, Earls of Nithsdale, descended from Lady Catherine 
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Stuart, fourth daughter of Charles, fourth Earl of Traquair. 
Lady Catherine had one child, Lady Winifred Maxwell, who 
was married to William Haggerston Constable of Everingham. 
From the son of this marriage the present proprietor is descended. 
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Mr. Herbert C. Maxwell-Stuart resides here for but two 
months in the year. He is a great expert in gems, and 
can tell at a glance if a diamond, ruby, or emerald is aii 
that it is alleged to be. 


A Naturatist’s Impressions of Game & Gamcekeepers. 


OR the last four years I have, 
by the courtesy of the owner 
of one of the largest game 
estatesin North-West Suffolk, 
enjoyed the privilege of fre- 

quenting it for the purpose of studying 
and photographing wild birds. An ideal 
country for the bird-loveris that sparsely- 
populated, infertile Breck-land, with its 
sandy, flint-flecked fallows and long, 
sheltering belts of red-stemmed, dark- 
crested Scotch firs. It is an island of 
sand, surrounded by the rich cornlands 
of East Anglia. The few villages of 
which the district can boast are nearly 
all close to its borders, and it is from 
the richer land adjoining that they gain 
most of their sustenance; but not all, 
for the barrenness of the land, by 
causing a paucity of inhabitants, has 
been the making of a prosperous liveli- 
hood for a goodly number of those 
inhabitants. For, if the Breck will not 
yield crops sufficient to maintain a 
human population, it will at least grow 
rye and buckwheat and a wealth of 
natural food, insect and vegetable, for 
game; and the great game estates pro- 
vide a better living for many of the 
dwellers in the district than they could ever have obtained from 
the land itseif. 

I am not a sportsman in the usual sense of the term, nor 
ever shall be (possibly through lack of opportunity); but I have 
been so much among game, having for many years profited by 
the courtesy of the owners of game estates in being allowed to 
wander in their preserves in search of insects and other specimens, 
that I have acquired much of the sportsman’s veneration for 
partridge and pheasant. It is true that, in the course of game 
preservation, many interesting raptorial birds are destroyed; but 
it must always be borne in mind that the large tracts of wood, 
fen, and heath, preserved in a semi-wild state for game-bird- 
rearing, form a sanctuary for a great many interesting species of 
birds not detrimental to game, which birds share with the game 
the safety of isolation and protection from molestation which the 
presence of the keepers ensures; so that, apart from the 
undoubtedly great boon to the country in the employment it 
vives, naturalists have to thank game-preserving for much of the 
richness of the fauna and flora of our country. 

One cannot be long in the company of gamekeepers and 
those engaged in game-bird-rearing without being impressed by 
their intimate knowledge of the habits of the birds and the 
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wonderful degree of success attained in artificial rearing. In my 
privileged wanderings on the before-mentioned Suffolk estate | 
have watched the keepers in spring at work in the hatching-pens 
and at the rearing-coops, and in the autumn feeding the pheasants 
in the coverts. I have accompanied them on their rounds, 
visiting the natural nests, and have noted with admiration the 
anxious, untiring care bestowed, the keen eye ever on the look- 
out for fresh nests, the marvellous memory of the situations of 
those previously discovered, and the instant detection of the 
slightest disturbance or anything strange. In no trade or 
profession is a man so constantly on duty as in game-keeping ; 
there is no set time at which he commences and ceases work, 
and, apparently, there is no end to his interest in the work. 
The responsibility of bringing a sufficient number of birds to the 
guns is upon him, and he is aliowed, practically, a free hand in 
the methods of achieving this result. The under-men are 
responsible for their departments to the head-keeper, and he is 
responsible to the owner. No wonder that the average keeper, 
encouraged in this way to exercise his skill independently, is 
vastly superior in resourcefulness and intelligence to the tiller of 
the soil. He is, moreover, a jealous guardian of the beat under 
his care, unbending, and wearing an impenetrable mask of 
officialdom towards an unauthorised 
intruder; but to one who comes with 
permission from the owner or head- 
keeper his courtesy and friendliness are 
assured. But whatever it may be that 
he is required to do for you—to conduct 
you and assist in the object of your 
search—he never forgets his own work, 
but turns aside to inspect a nest here 
and there, or, maybe, with his stick 
lifts the grass tips to discover a fresh 
one, where his trained eye has detected 
some slight indication invisible to the 
ordinary observer. You may trust im- 
plicitly to his knowledge of the tem- 
perament of the various sitting birds. 
‘« Keep away from that fence, there is a 
shy pheasant sitting,” or ‘* if you would 
like to photograph a partridge, this 
bird is tame, and will sit tight.” 

For two months after the end of 
January, when the shooting season 
ends, is the keepers’ easy time. There 
will be nothing much to do until April, 
when the pheasants commence to’ lay, 
and then the egg-gathering begins. 
And what a harvest it is. Eggs are all 
over the place, and in all kinds of situa- 
tions, in the hedgerows, among dead 
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bracken stems, under the fir trees, on open heath and fallow land, 
and in the long grass in the marshes, for the pheasants seem as 
partial to the grassy fenland on the west of the Breck as they 
are to the dry heaths and fir belts. Each under-keeper looks 
after the collecting on his own beat, picking up the eggs he finds 
on his daily rounds, and, at intervals, with a carefully-chosen 
band of assistants, systematically works the broad heath and 
marsh land. On these days the eggs are brought in by hundreds. 
They are carried in bags and pockets; should a sitting bird be 
put up, her eggs—‘‘hot eggs,” 7.e, partly incubated—are sent with 
all haste to the hatchery. One would think that the numbers 
dealt with would induce a spirit of carelessness, or contempt 
for individual eggs, but such is never the case; even in May, 
when laying is at its height, every egg is counted in with the 
same appreciation of its preciousness as in April. 

Naturally there is a great demand for broody hens, and 
the head-keepers are constantly receiving batches from agents 
who travel round the villages buying up at a standard price 
all hens ready to sit. These, as received, are distributed among 
the various hatcheries until all the pens are occupied. There 
is nothing suggestive of the poultry-farm about these Suffolk 
hatching-pens: large wired-in spaces among beeches and Scotch 
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firs, the pens in long, double rows, each pen consisting 
of a nest-box with a small wired run in which the hen is 
fed. At feeding-time corn and water are placed in each 
run and the hens turned off the eggs. The eggs are 
examined and counted; they vary considerably in colour, 
size, and shape. Those held in most esteem are of 
medium size, and of a rich olive brown colour. Some eggs are 
quite light blue, and these are generally large and thin shelled. 
Such eggs are liable to get broken by the hens, and on that 
account are seldom included in a “setting.” While the hens 
are feeding, the keeper goes round with a bowl of water and 
sponge. Where an egg has been broken, the material of the 
nest is changed and all the eggs carefully washed; in the absence 
of this attention eggs smeared with albumen and yolk would 
stick together and more damage result. In some of the enclosures 
there are nesting-boxes only, and the hens, instead of being fed 
in separate runs, are tethered by a string on one leg, each 
opposite her own nest-box. They become quite used to the 
tethering, and take it as a matter of course. When as many 
eggs are set as are required for hand-rearing the collecting 
ceases. Those pheasants whose first lot of eggs has been taken 
will lay again, but instead of seventeen or eighteen eggs, which 
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is the usual complement of the first clutch, the second nest will 
contain from seven or eight to twelve or fourteen. The pheasant 
is an indifferent mother, and if hand-rearing were not practised, 
and the birds were all allowed to rear their first lot, great waste 
would result. The wild-reared birds, however, form no mean 
item in the total brought to the gun, and early in June many 
hen pheasants may be seen making much of their eight or ten 
newly-hatched chicks—sweet little balls of striped down which, 
when one comes upon them, skulk flat in the grass. The hen 
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pheasants seem so attentive and devoted to their small broods, 
and succeed so well in rearing them, that at times one is inclined 
to wonder if it is not an injustice to call them indifferent mothers ; 
is it not rather that so hizh a standard of maternal devotion is 
set by the partridge, that the pheasant in common with most 
other birds suffers by comparison? A _ partridge sitting on 
nearly twenty eges, the feathers of her breast spread until she 
appears double her normal size, forms a picture of motherliness 
that might well dim that of the pheasant, or, indeed, that of any 
other bird. ‘The pheasant, moreover, is mateless, and upon her 
devolves the whole task of rearing her young; whereas the 
partridge is blessed with a mate who is imbued with the qualities 
of parental instinct in a degree hardly inferior to her own. 
When she is sitting the cock is seldom far away, and when she 
is off, feeding, he bears her sympathetic company, and when 
hatching takes place, he is at hand brooding the first-hatched 
chicks while his wife completes the hatching. Who that has 
seen a pair of partridges with a brood of young, when disturbed, 
but has regarded with admiring wonderment their skill and 
devotion, after the first warning cry which sends their little ones 
scuttling in ail directions, how they will flutter about on the 
ground at the very feet of the intruder in a frenzied endeavour 
to draw him from the spot. On such an occasion, unless one 
can see exactly where the chicks are hiding, the best plan is to 
follow the old birds in the direction they would lead, which, one 
may be sure, is away from where the young are hiding. As 
soon as the danger has passed, the old birds will return, and 
quickly collect the chicks from their hiding-places, from which 
they will not stir until they hear the reassuring clucking of their 
parents. 

How different seems the character of the French partridge. 
A good sitter and a good rearer, but altogether lacking the 
alluring charm of the English bird either to the naturalist or to 
the gamekeeper ; in fact, the only sympathetic interest the latter 
shows in the French partridge is, that they all count as “ birds”’ 
in the end. They would, appear to have a peculiar habit of not 
commencing to sit for a week or more after the full complement 
of eggs is laid. I do not mean to assert that this is always so, 
but it happens with sufficient frequency to justify the term 
habit. 1 once photographed a clutch of twenty-one eggs laid in 
a disused rabbit burrow, and the keeper told me that the last of 
these had been laid a week. I heard afterwards that the bird did 
not commence to sit for another week, and then succeeded in 
hatching off twenty of the twenty-one eggs. It is a hardy bird, 
and greatly on the increase in this part of Suffolk. It is very 
partial to the roadsides, nesting in the hedges and under the 
‘**Scotch fences,” and, after hatching-time, many goodly broods 
may be seen on the broad grassy edges of the roads. 

The gamekeeper’s anxieties are by no méans at an end when 
the young birds are hatched, since circumstances over which he 
has no control may ruin the promising aspects of a good hatching 
week. Continued drought in the summer produces or conduces 
to “‘gapes” and other diseases, when every day partly-grown 
birds may be picked up dead. Or heavy storms during or 
following close on the hatching-time may destroy whole broods, 
and then there is the disheartening sight of partridges going 
about in pairs, as in the days of their honeymoon, when they 
should be accompanied by a brood of chicks. The anxiety is very 
real, for the issue is a serious one. 

The moorland nature of part of the Breck district has 
prompted the introduction of grouse; but although they seem to 
thrive fairly well, they show little or no signs of increase. In 
some seasons (as in last) there have been several nests with large 
clutches, and hopes have run high in anticipation of a goodly 
increase; but by the time autumn has come, various causes have 
tended to thin down the young birds, so that the utmost achieved 
is a bare maintenance of the original number. Last April, as a 
special favour, | was shown by the keeper two grouse nests, and 
as the bird belonging to one was off feeding I was able to photo- 
graph the nest. I had just finished, and was admiring the beauty 
of the eggs (it was the first grouse nest I had ever seen), when 
the bird was seen working up through the heather and grass 
towards the nest. So we beat a hasty and careful retreat, and 
from a distance watched her return to her nest. On the second 
nest the grouse was sitting, and we walked close by, obtaining a 
splendid view of her. I should much have liked a photograph of 
one of these birds, but although they were quite tame and sat 
well it would have been foolish and unreasonable to run the 
slightest risk of disturbing them. When ona game preserve, I 
always make it my rule never to ask a keeper to allow me to do 
anything that I have reason to think would be against his better 
judgment to grant, so I was only too content to have had the 
opportunity of photographing the nest and eggs of a grouse so 
far removed from the usual moorland haunts of this popular 
game-bird. 

I had always doubted the theory that hares had but two 
young at a birth, having many years ago dissected two females, 
both of which contained five foetal young, so it was with much 
satisfaction that two years ago I had an opportunity of photo- 
graphing a form containing five leverets. The keepers had 
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told me that forms with five were by no means infrequently 
seen, and generally agreed with me that five was the more usual 
number at a birth, and that the reason leverets were found singly 
and in twos was that they were separated by the does, probably 
for safety. This theory has, I am told, been’confirmed by Mr. 
Millais in his recent superb work on ‘“ British Mammals.” 

In conclusion I trust that it will be remembered that I 
profess no special knowledge of game and game rearing. I have 
merely recorded my impressions as an interested onlooker of the 
cult of partridge and pheasant. WIHILLIAM FARREN. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE SporreD FLYCATCHER. 

HE sight of our common flycatcher strugeling with a good-sized 

Lutterfly is not, perhaps, so familiar to the average observer of 

country life as may be imagined. A spotted flycatcher of my 

acquaintance was seen the other day to be engaged with a 

tortoiseshell butterfly which it had just captured. The affair was 

quickly ended, and the insect’s wings were neatly shorn from its 

body, which was then carried to the bird’s nest. As a rule, butterflies are 

seized by the flycatcher when resting. Occasionally the bird may make 

its capture when the insect is in motion; but in my experience this is the 

exception. Besides devouring innumerable smallinsects, which it takes mainly in 

their flight, this flycatcher has nc hesitation in capturing and devouring horse 

and gad flies and even drones. Bees and wasps it seems to fight more 
shy of. 

DISTRIBUTION, HABITS, AND NAMES, 

This familiar summer visitor of ours has a wide Gistribution, and is 
found in regions so far apart as Lapland and South Alrica, and as far 
eastward in Asia as the Altai Mountains. I watched recently the first efforts 
of a pair of infant spotted flycatchers to leave their nest, which was placed full 
in the public gaze on the ivy-grown trunk ofa tall elm, close to a private quoit 
ground. Fora great part of a day the stronger bird of the pair sat on a branch 
of ivy just outside the nest. It struggled away once, fell, and was replaced by 
human hands. At ten o’clock in'the evening the other infant had struggled 
out also, and was sitting close to its fellow-nestling. The pair had their 
bills well upturned, and were, apparently, fast asleep. They looked absurdly 
foolish, and when a candle was held close to their eyes: made no sign 
whatever. In the moming they had gone; their mother had somehow 
coaxed them into flight, ani they were sitting with her on the branch of a 
neighbouring tree. Our English rustic names for these birds seem to me not 
very good or appropriate. An old Kentish name was and still is, in places, 
post-bird; that is nut so bad. Then we have rafter, cherry-sucker, beam-bird, 
cherry-chopper, wall-bird, bee-bird, chanchider, and cobweb-bird. In 
Germany the familiar names are spotted flycatcher, larger flycatcher, gnat- 
catcher, mudfinch, shearing-bird, and pipit-bird. In South Africa these 
flycatchers are found for the most part in German territory. The heavy- 
foo.ed German soldier, wearied to death of chasing and fighting elusive 
Hottentots and Damaras in the parched deserts of that desoiate region, 
must sometimes, as he sets eyes on these familiar little wanderers from far 
North Europe, sigh for the pleasant streams, green meadows, and cool forests 
of his native land. 

CONCERNING KINGFISHERS. 

I saw not long since a kingfisher, brilliant in its summer plumage, dart 
down the channel of a small stream that makes its way to the sea through a 
bed of shingie. There it swerved to the right and sought the shore at half low 
tide. So far as my own observation goes, kingfishers are more frequently 
seen along the seashore in winter than in summer, the explanation being, 
probably, that their food supply lies more abundantly near the sea at that 
period. In time of hard frost, kingfishers suffer very severely, and die in 
large numbers. The reascn for this is obviously that the waters from which 
they cerive their sustenance are frozen up. At such times, and occasionally 
even when they are not driven by hunger, these birds will visit fishponds close 
to a house, and devour all the small fish they can lay their bills to. Two 
or three winters ago, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, the novelist, was a sufferer from 
such an attack. A kingfisher visited every day a pond close to his dining- 
room window, and denuded it of all the smaller of its goldfish. Trout- 
breeders are not so placable as the novelist of Devon, and kingfishers too 
often, I fear, pay dearly for their plunderings. 

OTHER NOTES ON THE KINGFISHER. 

People in this country occasionally express extreme surprise at the 
hovering habit of the kingfisher, with which they appear to be quite 
unfamiliar. Yet anyone who has closely watched our British species must 
be well aware that, in common with many others of its family in different 
parts of the world, this bird will often hover before diving for its prey. The 
most persistent hoverer and the boldest diver with which I am acquainted 
among the kingfishers is Ceryle rudis—the black and white kingfisher of 
South Africa. Hovering constantly and untiringly, with vibrating wings, 
over some vlei, lagoon, or river, this handsome little bird falls plumb, like a 
stone, upon its prey, breaks the water with a splash, and usually emerges 
with a fish in its bill. This it proceeds to deal with, after the fashion of its 
cousin of England, by hammering it upon some adjacent branch before 
devouring it. Kingfishers in all countries seem to me to be extremely jealous 
of their sporting rights, and a pair of them will usually monop.lise a particular 
stretch of water, driving away, as far as they are ab.e, intruders of their 
own species. 

AN ANCIENT SUPERSTITION. 

There is a very quaint and old-world superstition in connection with this 
beautiful bird, which, I fancy, still obtains here and there in remote parts of 
the country-side. The superstition is this, that if a stuffed or dried kingfisher 
be suspended by a thread or string from the beam or ceiling of a room, its 
breast will always turn in the direction of the prevailing wind. How the 
notion first arose, and how, in the light of common-sense and enquiry, it has 
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been so long perpetuated, it is hard to say; but it has long existed, and still 
exists. I nave aciear recollection as a youngster of going into a humble 
cottage in the shires and seeing a stuffed kingfishcr thus suspended as a 
weather-vane. A learned author of Charles II.’s time, the author of ‘‘ Physicze 
Curios,” writes thus upon this subject: ‘* Father Athanasius Kircher had 
une of these birds sent him in a present from a friend, and being 
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disembowelled and dried, it was suspended from the ceiling of his celebrated 
museum, from 1640 to 1655, when I left Rome; and though all the doors 
and windows were shu’, it constantly turned its bill towards the wind, and this 
I myself observed witi admiration and pleasure almost every day for the space 
of three years.” It would be interesting to know something of the origin of 
this very curious belief. Ei. x. B. 


THE EARL OF WINTERTON’S SUSSEX CATTLE. 





———_ 
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N his “General View of the Agriculture of the County of 


Sussex,” Mr. Arthur Young thus described the local breed 

of cattle: 

“ The cattle 

im thas 
county are univer- 
sally allowed to be 
equal to any in the 
kingdom.... The 
true cow has a 
deep red colour, 
the hair fine, and 
the skin mellow, 
thin, and soft; a 
small head, a fine 
horn, thin, clean, 
and transparent, 
which should run 
out horizontally, 
and afterwards 
turn upat the tips; 
the neck very thin 
and clean made; 
a small leg; a 
straight top and 
bottom with round 
and springing 
ribs; thick chine; 
loin, hips, and 
rump, wide; the 
projection of the 
round bone is a 
defect, as the cattle 
subject to this are 
usually coarse; 
shoulder flat, but 
the projection of 
the point of the 
shouldersnotliked; | Copyright. 





A FEMININE HEAD. 


the legs should be rather short; carcasenot large; the tail should be 
level with the rump; a ridged backbone, thin and hollow chines, 
are great defects 

in this breed. The 

es cow gives usually 

: from t1gal. to 2gal. 
of milk at a meal, 
and from 3lb. to 
4lb. of butter in 
the summer per 
week; but butter 
and milk are no 
objects where the 
system of raising 
their young stock 
is so well under- 
stood, and somuch 
more profitable.” 
Other writers have 
classified the 
Sussex cattle with 
the Herefords, 
believing that 
both came from 
the same original 
stock as_ the 
Devon. Like 
many other breeds 
those of Sussex 
were developed 
and hardened 
by draught work 
in the plough 
and in waggons, 
but during recent 
years an extraor- 
dinary improve- 
ment has_ been 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” effected in them. 
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Chiefly as a butcher’s beast the Sussex 

has won many prizes in the show-yard, 

~ but some of the cows have been highly 
. distinguished for their milking qualities. 
Of the modern Sussex cattle, the herd 
at Shillinglee may be regarded as one 
of the best. It was founded by the 
purchase of five cows, all of which 
were by the celebrated bull Young 
Hartley, which may account in some 
measure for the uniform quality of 
the animals. Shillinglee Park, it 
may be stated, is situated upon some 
picturesque high ground about five 
miles from Witley Station. It is very 
remote, though so near London, since 
the two nearest large towns, Godalming 
and Petworth, are each of them about 
eight miles distant. The estate con- 
sists of several thousands of acres, 
which are rendered all the more attrac- 
tive-looking by the abundant woods, 
especially those of oak. The herd has 
been in existence for between thirty 
and forty years. The names of the 
five cows to which we have alluded, 
; ' , , —_ which were the first to appear in the 
hones SPECULATION IX. ; “COUNTRY LIFE.” Herd Book, were Sarah, Semstress, 
Stately, Sybel, and Syren. They were 
bought from Mr. Botting of Chilworth. 
The bulls used at first in the herd 
were Shillinglee, by Napoleon; Saxon, 
by Shillinglee out of Sybel, one 
of the foundation cows; Statesman, 
by Shillinglee out of Syren; Royal 
Guildford, by Arabi; and others. The 
greater part of the herd can be traced 
back to the five original cows. The 
success which the herd has met with 
at the various shows in the country 
may be judged from the list of prizes 
won by the animals we have illustrated. 
Sunlight V., first, Bath and West 
Swindon; second, Royal Counties, 
Portsmouth; first and champion, 
Royal Derby; first, Sussex County 
Show, Brighton; and first, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunlight VII., first, Bath and 
West, and champion; first, Royal 
Counties, Portsmouth; first, Royal, 
Derby; first, Sussex County Show, 
and champion; and first, Tunbridge 
Wells, and champion. Speculation IX., 
first, Royal Counties; and _ second, 
Sussex County Show. Success VI., 
first, Sussex County Show, Brighton. 
Shillinglee Gold MII., first, 
Royal Counties, Portsmouth; first, 
Copyright SUNLIGHT V. “COUNTRY LIFE." Royal, Derby; first, Sussex County 
Show, Brighton; and first, Tunbridge 
Wells. When weexamine a herd such as 
this it is impossible to wonder at the 
position which the Sussex has held for so 
long atime among the other breeds. Itis 
true that at the first meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society in 1839 at Oxford 
it had no separate class, this honour being 
reserved for the shorthorns, Herefords, 
and Devons. Yet in the competition 
for any breed or cross not qualified 
for the foregoing classes, the premium 
for the best cow in milk was 
gained by a pure Sussex. At the 3 
second meeting of the society held at / 
Cambridge in 1840 the premiums for 
the best bull, for the best cow, and for 
the best two year old heifer in calf, the 
best yearling heifer, and the best bull 
calf were all won by animals of the 
pure Sussex breed. After that many 
notable prizes went to the various 
Sussex herds. In 1852, when the exhi- 
bition was held at Lewes, that is to say, 
at the home of the breed, there were no 
fewer than seventy-five entries. Thus 
the breed became established as worthy 
of a place beside the leading cattle of the 
United Kingdom. It is worth while 
asking how far this effect was due to 
Copyright. SUNLIGHT Vd. “COUNTRY LIFE.” the working of the cattle, as in other 
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TROUT-FISHING IN 
HIGHLAND LOCHS. 


F the chalk streams of the Southern 
Counties offer the greatest opportunity 
for the display of patience, skill, and 
knowledge on the part of the angler, the 
lakes of Wales and Scotland have attrac- 

tions of their own, which to many will amply 
compensate for the less scientific character of 
the sport which they afford. If his purse be not 
of the longest, his expenses can be limited to 
the cost of reaching his destination and living 
while there. For, if he can get a chum to 
join him and help to row, a gillie is not a 
necessity ; and we are presupposing, of course, 
that he chooses a lake where the fishing is free. 
Is his skill not quite equal to his enthusiasm, he 
may, witha little assistance from theelements, yet 
hope‘for some success—more, at any rate, than he 
would be likely to attain on the Itchen or the Test. 

The lakes of Wales differ for the fisherman 

; : , : from those of Scotland in many important par- 
' seit ea ee ticulars. Inthe first place, they are mostly shallow 
Sopyright, SHILLINGLEE GOLD I. “COUNTRY LIFE.” —a characteristic which has advantages and dis- 





; : : advantages—you can manage your boat yourself, 
breeds it has to be noticed that hauling the cart and the plough weighting it with a stone hung from the bowsand floating where 
strengthened the frame and gave a great bone and sinew, which the wind carries you, as the lake can be fished all over. Take 
later on formed an excellent foundation on which to place beef. Llyn Ogwen as an example. Starting from the little temperance 
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It still remains the greatest favourite in the locality to which hotel, you can fish, should the wind be from the west, for a inile 
it Owes its birth, the exhibitions held in the South of England and a-half without let or hindrance, and then row back and start 
alwaysattracting far more entries than those at a greater distance. again. Compare this with fishing on, say, Loch Rannoch. 


For the benefit of the curious we reprint 
from Mr. Housman’s book on cattle the descrip- 
tion of the Sussex cattle, written by Mr. Ellman 
of Glynde for George Culley, as they were in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century: 
‘‘ Colour red, fine hair, and very thick skin, neck 
and head clean, horns neither long nor short, 
rather turning up at the points; in general well 
made in the hind-quarters, wide across the hips, 
rump and sirloin, but narrow on the chine; 
tolerably straight along the back ; ribs or sides 
lying too flat; thin in the thigh and bone not 
large. An ox six years old, when fat, will weigh 
from 6ost. to roost. (14lb. to the stone), the 
fore-quarters generally the heaviest. The oxen 
are mostly worked from three to six years old, 
sometimes seven, when they are turned off for 
feeding. The calves run with the cows till they 
are eleven or twelve weeks old when they are 
weaned and turned to grass. The cows do not 
give so large a quantity of milk as the Suffolk 
cattle, but it is much richer in quality.” This 
description is especially interesting as a means 
of comparison with the ideally perfect head of 
which we give a photograph, and which has 
been used as a model for the medal of the : , 
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Here, at the eastern end at any rate, the shores shelve rapidly to 
depths of over 4gooft. in the centre; and trout cannot be expected 
to lie far out. Your fishing is therefore limited to the shores, 
and for this reason it is difficult to fish without a boatman, as 
the boat must be kept from running aground or floating out 
to sea. 

Most fishermen, nevertheless, will probably prefer the Scotch 
lochs to the Ilyns of Wales, and reasonably so. The fish are 
bigger, they rise more readily to the fly, trolling with a minnow 
is both possible and paying—a great advantage should the wind 
drop, and to relieve the monotony of the row home—while last, but 
not least, there is the chance of a ferox. You require to bea 
fairly good sailor, however, as it is ignominious, on the wind 
freshening, to have to be landed and walk home. If you start 
without a boatman, and only a fishing acquaintance to aid you 
with the boat, make sure that he is qualified in this respect, as a 
fairish sea can get up ina short time on these deep waters, and 
two hale persons are then required. It is annoying, and may 
be dangerous, when you ask your companion to bale while you 
steady the craft, to be told, as recently happened to the writer, 
that ‘‘ he feels very queer, and fears he must get to the shore”! 

When choosing your quarters in Scotland, you should, if 
possible, select a place where river as well as loch fishing can be 
obtained. This will afford variety, and also occupation for days 
when the weather is unfavourable on the !och. It is true that 


4 BOOK OF 


N the violent heat of summer it is as refreshing as a waft of 
the south-west wind to receive a book like Mr. W. A. 
Duatt’s Wild Life in kast Anglia (Methuen). Dealing, as it 
does, with fen and broad and common, he seems to lead us 
to the cool places of the earth. Needless to add, no one 
writes of East Anglia with quite the same perfect familiarity as 
Mr. Dutt, and few have been able to feel and render so well the 
atmosphere of these low and level tracts of land. It was a 
necessity that much of his book should be in the nature of a 
Jament for the changes that have taken place. Nothing remains 
as it was in this part of the world. For 250 years at least the 
work of reclamation has been going on, with the result that a 
heavy waggon may now be driven over land that once offered an 
insecure foothold tor a human being. As the work of reclama- 
tion went on: 


Slowly, but surely, the water-logged peat became firmer and drier; 
gradually the reeds became dwarfed, until finally most of them disappeared. 
With them vanished the great spearwort, the tall marsh sow-thistle, and the 
fen ragwort: and then the sedge and rush made way for alien grasses and 
flowers. With the old fen flora vanished the old fen fauna. Most of the 
reed-warblers went with the reeds, the water-rail with the rush and sedge, and 
the swallow-tail butterfly with the tall swamp flowers. A time came when 
there was no one left alive who could remember what the marsh was like in 
the days when the old mill first whirled its sails at the river end of the long 
fleet. Save the mill and the river, scarcely anything was as it had been; 
and in course of time the mill, which had become weather-beaten without and 
dilapidated within, made way for an ugly, brick-cased steam pump. 

The “broad” alone retains some of the old-world aspect of 
primitive fen, and the marshmen say that it is irreclaimable. 
They tell you that beneath it are ever-flowing springs, which, in 
the days when peat was used for fuel, used to fill up the holes 
whence it was taken. It was round these holes that the will-o’- 
the-wisp gleamed, and gave rise to many a strange legend 
and story. Mr. Dutt deals in considerable detail with the 
changes in flora and fauna. He has much to say of the 
breeding birds that have been lost. It would appear that 
the common crane once bred in the Eastern Counties; at least, its 
bones have been found in the peaty deposits of the Cambridge- 
shire fens, and also at King’s Lynn, and it is also recorded 
that in 1212 King John, while hawking at Ashwell in Cambridge- 
shire, killed seven cranes. Mr. Howard Saunders holds that it 
bred there until the year 1590. At one time the spoonbill bred 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. It is still an annual visitor to the 
Eastern Counties, and it comes in increasing numbers, owing, 
Mr. Dutt says, to the drainage of the Dutch fens and marshes. 
The bittern at one time seems to have been very common, 
though the exact year in which it ceased to breed is uncertain. 
The last eggs were taken up in Norfolk in March, 1868. He 
laments that the raven has practically disappeared. It does not 
seem to have bred since 1864. These are but a few from a very 
long list of disappearing birds that are dealt with in the book. 
Fortunately there is one beautiful bird that seems flourishing as 
much as ever, and that is the black-headed gull, of which we 
have an exhaustive account of its inland nesting-places. A 
chapter, too, is devoted to the reed pheasant, the local name for 
the bearded tit. He gives the following beautiful description 
of it: 

Presently from the heart of the reed-bed there emerges a beautiful little 
grey-headed, orange-brown bird, which, by its black moustache, drooping 
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the rivers run low after the end of May, so it may not be of 
much service; but, even then, there is the ‘night rise,” and 
thirty or forty good trout have been caught by two rods on 
the Tummel in July between 10 p.m. and 12 p.m. With 
regard to flies, it is generally best to wait to purchase 
them till you get to your destination, when you can procure 
a small number, locally or otherwise, of those then taking. 
This is preferable to arriving with ten or twelve dozen bought in 
London, to find that only two or three of the patterns are useful, 
or, even worse, that they are all the wrong size. In our own 
experience we have found the Red and Teal, Grouse and Claret, 
Red Palmer, Zulu, March Brown, and Butcher the most useful 
flies on Perthshire lochs—in the order named. A 2in. phantom 
blue minnow should not be forgotten, and a trolling-rod should 
also find a place in the rod case. Armed with such an outfit as 
this, and given a few weeks in the Highlands, our angler will 
have singularly bad luck if he does not return two or three 
times a week with a fairly well-filled basket, and once or twice 
with a really good one of from twenty-five to thirty fish, averaging 
4lb. each. Should the fickle goddess favour him superlatively, he 
may have the good fortune to win the blue ribbon of loch trout- 
fishing by capturing a Salmo ferox (generally caught, by the way, 
on the natural minnow); but this is an achievement which can 
only be hoped for, not counted on, though, once accomplished, it 
is not likely to be forgotten by the hero of it for many a long day. 
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downward like a Chinaman’s, you recognise as a cock reed pheasant. It 
alights on the middle of a reed, which is set swinging for a moment by its 
feather-weight ; but almost at ence it begins running Ike a mouse up the 
stem, pausing now and again to search in the sheaths of the blades for grubs 
and insects, and at times going through a small acrobatic performance, 
hanging first head downwards and then sideways on the reed. Its tail is as 
long as that of the long-tailed tit, a bird whose movements the reed pheasant 
frequently reproduces while searching for food ; but as soon as it takes flight 
over a reed-bed or across an open space among the reeds you understand how 
it came about that the Broadsmen gave it the name of reed pheasant. For 
there is no British bird whose short flights are so pheasant-like as those of the 
bearded tit. 


It would not be like Mr. Dutt if his picture of East Anglia 
did not contain some human figures in its landscape. One of the 
most delightful of these is that of the upland rover, a mole- 
catcher. He used to chant to the country-folk the ‘* Great O’s 
of Advent.” Itisavery curious piece of folk-lore, which is well 
worthy of extraction: 


I'll sing the one O, 


would chant Old Mowl, and with nothing in their tones to indicate that they 
were asking a question, the company would add: 


What means the one O? 


and, finally, altogether they would chant— 


I'll sing the twelve O’s. 

What meaus the twelve O's ? 
Twelve’s the twelve Apostles O! 
*Leven’s the “leven Evangelists. 
Ten’s the ten Commandments, 
Nine’s the gamble rangers. 
Eight is the bright walkers. 
Seven’s the seven stars in the sky. 
Six is the provokers. 

Five’s the thimble in the bowl. 
Four’s the Gospel makers. 
Three, three’s the rare O. 

Two, two’s the lily-white boys, 
That’s clothed all in green O! 
And when the one is left alone, 
No more it can be seen O! 


Very entertaining, too, is his account of the water-bailiff, 
who spends the greater part of his time in a house-boat. How 


he lived the simple life will be apparent from the following: 


These windows had close-fitting shutters, which were kept closed at 
night, so that fish-poachers who might be on the river after dusk might not 
become aware of the presence of the water-bailiff through the lamplight 
shining out into the darkness. A stove was fitted into the bow end of the 
cabin, and along each side was a locker, one of which served the old man for 
a bed. Sundry cupboards contained his food, a small stock of plates, cups, 
and saucers, generally a bottle of catsup, made from marshland mushrooms, 
and a jar of pickled bream. 


At the end of the book there are appendices giving the East 
Anglian bird names and the local names for wild flowers. Some 
of these, such as firetail for redstart, felt for fieldfare, brown owl 
for tawny owl, and loon for the red-throated diver, are not peculiar 
to East Anglia. But many of the others are extremely charac- 
teristic. There is also a short but valuable bibliography, so that 
the sojourner in East Anglia can scarcely take with him a more 
agreeable book. 
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SHOOTING. 


GAME PROSPECTS IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 
By Sir DouGcLas Brooke. 


E would be a bold man who would venture to prophesy 
as to game prospects in Ireland, or, rather, to 
prophesy as to the head of game to be found on the 
opening day of the season. The Irishman is a born 
poacher, and the Hares and Rabbits bill did far 

more harm to game in Ireland than it did in England. In 
Ireland farms do not average twenty acres in extent; in Eng!and 
they average, I suppose, nearer 200 acres. When a gun can be 
legally fired off on every twenty acres of land, it makes it 
practically impossible, unless you have a separate watcher for 
every farm, to prevent the owner of that gun from firing it at 
anything that happens to take his fancy, whether it be in or out 
of season, fur or feather. 

I remember some years ago being told by an old farmer that 
there were two coveys of partridges on his farm. Now the 
partridge is a rare bird in these parts, and on the morning of 
September 2oth—in those days the opening day in Ireland—I was 
on his farm, and hunted it and a neighbouring heather-covered 
hill all day, but found nothing. In the evening I met that old 
farmer and asked him where his birds were. ‘‘ Och, yer honour 
is three weeks late; his Rivirence has them allshot this fortnight 
back.” And that old man was honestly surprised when I told 
him that ** his Rivirence”’ had broken the law, and was liable to 


‘ 
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a heavy penalty. I had prophesied that I should get a nice bag 
of partridges that day; the prospects were all right, but the 
reality was all wrong—on the opening day. 

Then as to grouse, the season, where possible, opens any day 
after July 12th, and ends for the time being on August 12th, to 
begin again any time in winter if there happens to bea sufficiently 
heavy fall of snow to drive the birds off the hills and down about 
the numerous farmhouses, where they can be shot from the 
window as they sit on the ricks, or feed on ‘the shtreet”’ with 
the chickens. One may have a grand stock of birds on the moor 
in November—fine prospects for next season, but how if one’s 
prospects are decimated during the close season? For long 
it puzzled me to know what the poachers did with the 
birds they shot in July. There is no cold storage in these 
parts, but they have discovered an excellent substitute. The 
birds are buried 4ft. or 5ft. deep in dry peat, and, I am told, 
come out perfectly fresh at the end of two or three weeks. When 
one remembers the ‘bog butter” dug out of the peat bogs ina 
comparatively fresh state, after being buried for probably 200 
or 300 years, it is not difficult to believe that grouse might keep, 
under the same circumstances, for two or three weeks. This is 
very convenient for the poacher, but most inconvenient for him 
who would venture to prophesy as to ‘grouse prospects” for 
August 12th in Ireland. 

However, here goes. A large stock of birds—though, as 
usual, too many old cocks—was left on most Irish mountains at 
the end of last season. Birds were very strong and wild even on 
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the Twelfth, and as the weather in August was very wet and 
unsettled it soon became perfectly impo-sible to get near them. 
There was hardly any snow in winter, and therefore no “ farm- 
yard shooting.” So far the prospects were excellent; but the 
month of May was about the worst on record—cold, damp, 
sunless, and night frosts on several occasions. In spite of this, 
and helped bya glorious June, birds have done well on the whole. 
There are very few barren birds, and though coveys may not be 
large they are numerous, and the birds strong on the wing. 1| 
know of several large coveys, but they are late birds, probably 
from second nests, the first having met with some accident. 

Pheasants have, I am afraid, done very badly, though I 
have not heard of any cases of the “prevalent enteric” in 
Ireland. Eggs hatched out very badly, and young wild birds 
are, as a rule, few and far between. Hens are to be seen now 
going about in threes and fours with a cock bird, as if it were 
April or May. I also hear almost universal complaints from the 
rearing-fields of bad hatching and deaths from gapes, cramp, etc. 
Gapes has been most particularly prevalent this season; even 
the common small birds were infected. I myself saw a young 
robin with the characteristic cough, and my keeper picked up 
several thrushes and blackbirds that had died of it. My young 
Rhea ostriches were also attacked, and two died. As these 
latter feed exclusively, as far as I can ascertain, upon grass and 
small flies, this does not uphold the theory that the infection is 
only transmitted through the agency of earthworms. 
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Wild duck, too, were, I regret to say, a failure. Very few 
first broods were reared, and, when reared, only consisted of 
some two or three birds. A large number of fine second broods 
were brought out in the end of June and beginning of July. How 
these have fared I cannot yet say. Certainly they were not fit 
to shoot on August Ist this year. Many people consider that 
they never are fit to shoot by that date. I do not quite agree 
with them. Young duck, if driven, fly well, and afford good 
enough sport for an opening day. The bag will, of course, not 
be as heavy as if they had been walked up out of the rushes and 
swamps; but a flapper rising at 15yds. or 2oyds. out of the grass 
can hardly be called a sporting or difficult shot, though I have 
very often seen them missed. Once, when home from school for 
my holidays, I was out flapper-shooting with an old keeper, a 
real old character with a fancy for using long words. There 
were lots of ducks, but I could not hit them. At last, alter 
missing four or five in quick succession, I said to the old man: 
‘* Paddy, what on earth is the matter with me, I can’t touch a 
feather ?”’ He replied, “ I'll just tell yer honour; yer honour is 
just a thrifle too anxious for to mortify them.” I wonder how 
many birds owe their life to that trifle of over-anxiety ? 

Home-bred snipe and woodcock have done very well indeed. 
Never have I seen as many of the latter nesting in this country. 
There are now any amount of young birds about, some hardly 
to be distinguished from old birds, others not yet able to fly. 
On July 24th I saw an old bird carrying a very small 
cheeper between her thighs. Though, no doubt, few, if 
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any, of these stop with us during the winter, let us hope that a 
good breeding season here means also a good one in Scandinavia ; 
if so, this ought to be one of the record years for cock in Ireland. 

Hares, | believe, have done well, and rabbits are swarming, 
especially where they are not wanted; there certainly does not 
appear to be any question of ‘race suicide” among them! 
Often in Ireland many of the first litters are destroyed by 
spring floods, as the rabbit will insist upon burrowing in low- 
lying ground, and-in the sandy banks of streams. This year 
they had no spring floods to contend with, and there has also 
been a more than usual abundance of grass, so the rabbit 
family has thriven and increased amazingly. 

Deer also, I may mention, have done remarkably well. 
Seldom have I seen them in such “ pride of grease,” and both 
red and Japanese are carrying distinctly finer heads than they 
have done for some years past. On the whole I think the 
prospects for the coming season are very fair. 

Pheasant-shooting will probably not be up to the average, 
whatever happens. There are, unfortunately, nowadays few 
men in Ireland who can afford to rear and turn down a large 
head of pheasants. When all is said and done, the ‘‘ game 
prospects ” for most of us in Ireland are more dependent upon 
foreizn than upon home-reared birds. Let us, therefore, hope 
that the snipe and woodcock, wild duck and widgeon, have had 
a prosperous breeding season in their Northern quarters, and that 
they may have favourable breezes to bring them to our shores in 
due season. 

RABBITS FROM THE CORN. 

IN a year like the present the harvest as a general rule is pretty sure to be 
late, but soon we shall have the reaping machines going their ever-lessening 
rounds about the fields and enclosing the rabbits, which have been stealing 
the corn and making their home in it for many a day past, in a space that 
gets more and more uncomfortably close for them. These times and occasions 
afford an excellent opportunity for the gunner, who has not fired a shot for a 
good many weeks, to begin to get his hand used to the weapon and his 
neives, if he have any, accustomed to the noise; for a grezt many shooters 
will confess that they are so startled by the first shot of the season, and so 
apprehensive of its startling effect, that they are not quite certain that they 
do not shut both eyes tightly as they pull the trigger. Some people are 
wondrously superstitious in regard to this first shot of the season, accepting it 
as an omen of success or its opposite according as it is a kill or a miss, and 
we know many a man who carries out this superstitious idea into all his 
covert-shoots, and will let high pheasant after high pheasant pass, waiting 
until he gets a certain shot for his first. It is a rather sorry sight. But the 
rabbits from the corn often give quite good shooting. They are badly 
enough scared by the time they make up their minds for a bolt, and gallop 
well. But it is hardly the sport for a boy, unless he is very much to 
be trusted, or very well tutored ; for, with all the harvesting people about, 
carelessness is very apt to lead to an accident. 

WILD Duck. 

Besides the rabbits, there are the wiid duck, which now become the 
legitimate object of sport. We are very glad to see that Sir Douglas Brooke, 
in his remarks on the shooting prospects in Ireland, speaks of some of 
the wildfowl, such as snipe and woodcock, doing unusually well. No doubt 
he is right in pointing out the difference, as a mark for the gunner, between 
the ‘‘ flapper” driven to the gun, so that it. has been on the wing for some 
time, and the same bird ri-ing heavily from reeds befure the gun. But with 
regard to the wild duck themselves this report is most disappointing, and 
unfortunately agrees with a gcod deal that we hear from the North of England. 
In the South the fortunes of the fowl seem to have been more kindly. But 
in spite of the fact that the driven ‘‘ flapper ” gives good shooting, even in 
ics young days, it is more than doubtful whether the duck will be at all fit for 
shooting at the usual date this year, except in such warm regions as the 
Hampshire Avon runs through, where the duck are shot from the “‘ gazes.” 
Certainly second brood ‘‘ flappers” can hardly be expected to give much 
sport by the beginning of August. 

Dry WEATHER FOR PHEASANTS AND PARTRIDGES. 

August did not open in a manner that is altogether ideal for the 
partridges. It is often a trying month for them, because of the frequent 
prevalence of drought. This August we find the ground unusually dry to 
start with, so that any spell of dry weather which follows will be felt more 
hardly than usual. In such circumstances as these it is very good policy for 
the partridge-keeper, no less than the pheasant man, to be round the water 
supplies constantly, to give the partridges their water in troughs, like the 
pheasants, in order to prevent their drinking at the stagnant pools from wnich 
it is, to say the least, quite possible that they may imbibe the germs of 
disease. Even apart from the likelihood of their thus taking into their 
systems the actual bacilli which prey on their tissues, it is certainly wise, 
in the present state of our ignorance about most of the epidemic and endemic 
diseases which attack game-birds, to take all the simple and obvious means 
likely to maintain them in a vigorous state of health for throwing off the 
attacks of the bacilli, and among such means, clean water seems one of the 
most obvious and most simple. 


GUNNERY. 

HE proper fitting of a gun to the user thereof is now one 
of the thoroughly well-recognised duties and obligations 
of a good gunmaker. It is, in fact, a modern up-to-date 
development of the gunmaker’s art, following, no doubt, 
on the progress and development of the weapon itself, 

on the great increase in the number of men who use a gun, and 
on the quicker shooting necessitated by the increased preservation 
of game, the existence of larger numbers of birds than in the old- 
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fashioned muzzle-loading, flintlock days, and the modern methods 
of driving grouse, partridyes, and pheasants in great numbers over 
a line of guns. Our great-grandfathers knew nothing, we 
imagine, of the joys of a driven pack of grouse curling and skim- 
ming high in the air and down wind towards and over a butt, or 
of the graceful rapid-flying rocketer sailing over tall trees, or 
dropping from a high-lying covert on a lofty bank, perchance, 
slantingly over the gun. These are occasions when the killing 
powers of gun and cartridge, as well as the skill and quickness of 
the hand and eye that use and guide the weapon, are put to their 
severest test. Why a high but dropping pheasant is more often 
missed, by the by, even by the best shots, than any other kind of 
flying bird is one of those little problems of the field not very easy 
to explain. But the fact remains. Our great-grandfathers, we 
repeat, knew nothing of these “fancy” sporting shots. They 
were content to ‘plaster ’’ pheasants and partridges rising out of 
hedgerows or turnips, and always flying away or across, and low, 
but never, or hardly ever, let us venture to assert, ftlyinz 
high, at full speed of wing, towards and over the gun. It is 
doubtiul if the best flintlock gun Joe Manton ever turned 
out would have possessed sutficiently quick ignition to 
enable the gunner to calculate for and kill a high and fast- 
driven bird. There is a story of an old ‘Joe Manton” 
gunner who once killed two woodcock with one shot. The rest 
of the shooting party, it is related, all did solemn obeisance to 
the performer of this feat in order to mark and signalise the 
event. That a gunner could have calculated—with a slow flint- 
lock ignition—so instantaneously to have fired his shot as to catch 
the two birds intentionally at the moment they were 1n line is 
inconceivable. The obvious inference therefore is that the double 
kill in this case was a fluke. The second bird ‘ flew into it,” as 
the sarcastic old keeper might have said. On the other hand, a 
first-class modern shot—and their name now is legion—armed 
with the up-to-date, carefully-balanced, well-fitting gun and quick- 
shooting nitro-powder cartridge might be backed at not unreason- 
ably long odds to catch two crossing woodcock at one shot— 
given the very-rarely-occurring opportunity. His weapon, at all 
events, would theoretically enable him to calculate for the per- 
formance of the feat, and deliberately attempt it, which is a great 
deal more than can be believed of his grandfather half a century 
or more ago. 

Our present subject of comment is the fitting of the gun, 
but as the subject of “ignition”? has been touched upon, a short 
digression here may be pardonable. We are all so accustomed 
to the paper (or brass-covered) cartridge-case containing its own 
means of ignition, that nothing is thought of it. 1t is now taken as 
a matter of course, like the telephone, wireless telegraphy, 
motor-buses, and other up-to-date developments of modern 
practical science. But it was this invention of the aforesaid 
weak paper cartridge-case, self-contained as to charge and—above 
all—ignition, that revolutionised the gunmaking trade, enabled 
the breech-loader to be perfected, and generally worked what our 
ancestors—if now alive—would have called wondersin the progress 
of the gunmaker’s art. The practical point was that the weak 
paper cartridge-case expanded slightly on ignition of the charge, 
and so ‘*swelled into” the cartridge chamber, which was made 
very slightly cone-shaped for the purpose (this no doubt was a 
later detail in the evolution of the weapon), and prevented all 
backward escape of gas. We are all now accustomed to the gun- 
maker’s adjective “gas-tight.” The danger of a backward 
escape of gas at the breech must be obvious to all. It 
is one that is now entirely overcome. But it was_ this 
danger that originally trout:led the “forward” gunmaker very 
seriously, and, in fact, prevented the general adoption of the 
breech-loader for many years until, probably by chance, the 
expedient of the weak, expansive cartridge-case was discovered 
and adopted. At first the cartridge had been made very strong. 
It would not expand with the force of explosion of the charge. 
It could not be mechanically fitted so perfectly as to be gas-tight. 
Hence the trouble. The story of the gas-tight cartridge is, in 
fact, another instance of how simpie any problem is, or may 
become, when once the solution is known. It reminds one of 
the old story of the famous general whose account of a certain 
particular campaign had, in an after-dinner gathering, been met 
with the remark that it all seemed very easy and simple of 
accomplishment. The old warrior was nettled. He called for 
an egg, and asked his critics to make it stand on one end. 
When, one after another, they had all tried and failed, he took 
the egg, slightly cracked one end by striking it on the table, and 
so placed it firmly upright. He pointed the moral thus: “ Very 
simple and easy, gentlemen, when ounce you know how it ts done.” 

So the gas-tight, rapid-ignition cartridge has been compara- 
tively easy to make when once the right principle of its manu- 
facture had been discovered. On this discovery, as has been 
pointed out, followed very rapidly the many small improvements 
which together, step by step, evoived the present weapon. 

To return, then, to the fitting of the gun. Our digression 
has been so lengthy as to necessitate the postponement of 
some remarks on “ try-guns,” shooting schools, etc., to another 
week. H.S &. 
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THE HANDICAPPER’S GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY. 
H story about the old gol.er who said sadly, ‘‘ It seems 

to me that the game is losing its solemnity,” is an 

ancient story, and has justified its long life well by 

never failing to exact the just tribute of appreciation ; 

but to me personally it has only lately been brought 

home how very grave and serious is the responsibility of the 
handicapper. For years it has been my very indifferent fortune 
to serve on the handicap committee of one golf club or another, 
and though I have tried, in a-humble way, to do my duty in that 
station of life, I quite perceive now that I have taken in much 
too light a way the responsibilities of such an office. I had 
never thought of it before as having in its keeping at all more 
important destinies than those of a Cabinet Ministership, let us 
say; but, no doubt, it is far more serious. ‘The circumstance 
by which my mind received the illuminating sense of the true 
importance of the handicapper’s office and work was an acci- 
dental one, which might happen to anybody—merely the chance 
of overhearing a single remark made by one member to another 
in a clubhouse not a great many miles from London. ‘It is 
a dreadful thing for him,” said one of the two, speaking with 
reference to a third member, “to have to go home to his 
wife and tell her that he has been put up two in the handicap.” 
Now these words, which really were said, and said not only 
without a smile, but even with a true and deep pity for 
the fate of the third person spoken of, seem to reveal unsus- 
pected depths and secrets. They let in a light on the domestic 
relations on this particular hearth. It was “dreadful” for the 
husband to have to come home and tell his wife such a thing as 
this. And, obviously, by the manner in which the remark was 
made, such relations, in which the telling of such a thing would 
be dreadful, were not considered at all exceptional. They were 
the relations deemed likely to prevail between husband and wife 
in any well-regulated golfing family, It is interesting, too, to 
observe that no possibility of such deception as would be involved 
in an attempt to conceal the dreadful fact ever presented itself 
to the minds of the speakers. Such a thing as this was clearly 
too important to be concealed, to be glossed lightly over while 
the conversation was skilfully turned to another topic. No such 
trifling was conceivable here. As ‘‘ murder will out,” so, too, will 
the scarcely greater misfortune, or crime—from whichever point of 
view you look upon it—of an increase of two in a man’s handicap. 
Looking at it from the point of view of the handicapper, one 
begins to perceive that, unless forced to such an action by 
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inexorable circumstances and figures, so that one might plead, as 
it were, ‘‘ justifiable homicide,” one has indeed been guilty of a 
crime which is almost worse than murder. Murder could, 
at least, not have the effect which the remark quoted must 
indicate as likely to follow from an increase of the handicap—a 
disturbance of the harmonious relations between wife and 
husband. (In such a case as this, at all events, it seems right to 
speak of the lady first.) The effect of murder is not more than 
to cut these relations short, by a mercifully swift stroke; the 
handicap reduction appears capable of involving them in a long- 
drawn-out term of misery. From the point of view of the player 
the reduction is not to be called a crime; the sins which he bas 
committed with such a terrible result have been, at least, unin- 
tentional. From his point of view the happening is a pure and 
pitiable misfortune. 

What pictures it all conjures up, to wring the hard heart of 
the handicapper, of households plunged in grief owing to his 
thoughtless act! By ascratch of the pen, by the altering of a 
figure, in consequence of the hurried vote of three or four bored 
men, who wouid much rather be out playing golf than committing 
such atrocities in a dull committee-room, such vast and sad 
results are effected. It is a remark—and, I repeat, it is one 
which I really did hear, and which was made without a ghost of 
a suspicion that it was possible to find a glint of humour hidden 
away in it—which suggests, to me at least, quite new and 
extended ideas of a handicapper’s responsibilities. What act, 
of what Cabinet Minister, could be the cause of so much 
unhappiness ? 

At the same time that it has this blessed spark of wholly 
unconscious humour latent within it, the remark is further redeemed 
from mediocrity by a very gallant spirit, which it reveals 
no less unconsciously. It indicates a nobieand aspiring ambition 
in the breasts of this excellent pair, for whom it is a dreadfui 
thing that the husband should have to come home with the 
confession on his lips that he has been given more points in the 
handicap. We had rather a fear that the reverse fate, a reduction 
of the handicap points, would be more generally considered a 
dreadful one, so common is it to hear complaints from those 
whose handicap has been taken down. Whatever else the words 
imply, certainly they suggest no sordid, lucre-loving, pot-hunting, 
or match-winning-for-its-own-sake spirit. They are the expression 
of a heart whose splendid motto is ‘‘ Excelsior.” The golfing 
dreams of this gallant couple, who are so sorely vexed by the 
action of the handicapping committee in raising the points of its 
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stronger, if not better, half, are not of mighty trophies, of medals, 
and of services of plate—won in very small part by the eye and 
muscle, and in great part by the charity doles of the handi- 
cappers—but of seeing their names inscribed on the scratch line 
in the lists, and on the glorious roll of those who are winners of 
scratch prizes, no matter how small in value. The old golfer, 
who complained of the lost solemnity, lived before the palmy 
days of the handicap prizes, with which he wouid have felt little 
sympathy; but he would have appreciated to the full the spirit 
by which this observation was inspired. 


Mr. BERNARD DARWIN’S MARRIAGE, 

A VERY good golfer, Mr. Bernard Darwin, was tnarried last week to 
Miss Monsell. Mr. Darwin has played for England against Scotland, and 
has done great service for the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society in very 
He has never quite done himself justice in the amateur 
championship, but, perhaps, he will now be conscious of the spur of a 
further incentive to well-doing which may bring him right out to the final. 
Ile has all the golfing skill to arrive there. 


many matches. 


HARRY VARDON’s NEw RECORD AT TOTTERIDGE. 

The most pleasing feature of the news that Harry Vardon, at Totteridge, 
has broken his own former record for the green, with a wonderful 66, is, no 
doubt, that it shows him to be in such a fine condition for golf that it is not 
easy to believe that his health is not in process of re-establishment. The 
evidence of the actual score, which is really a very extraorlinary one, is 
strengthened by the fact that he is said to have been in particularly good 
form at the long game. We very much hope that this means that he is 
growing out of the serious illness which has been threatening and oppressing 


him so long. Horace HUTCHINSON. 


HANDLING THE BALL. 


NE of the characteristics of the modern game which 
distinguishes it from the game as played long ago 
is that the ball is handled by the player a good deal 
more often than was permissible in those days. The 
modern player handles the ball, of course, under the 

sanction of the rules in the majority of cases, and, in conforming 
to the sanction therein contained, he cannot be blamed for taking 
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justice and honest desire to be fair by replacing the ball exactly 
amid the circumstances within which it had ceased to roll by the 
previous stroke of the club. 

The question which exercises some critics of authority is 
whether all this indiscriminate handling of the ball is either neces- 
sary or quite fair. After all, a golf course is now a fairly well- 
defined piece of ground. The strip of territory on which the 
holes are placed runs round the links like a ribbon, and the 
ground on either side, whether bent or heather, is as notice- 
able to every player as were the Pillars of Hercules to the 
ancient navigators. In addition to that, the science of green- 
keeping bas been brought to such a state of perfection that all 
the bunkers are as trimly kept as the putting green itself. Bad 
lies are ferreted out with painstaking care and filled up, and the 
depredations of the rabbit are so minimised as to be scarcely 
worth considering. Indeed, the improvement in green-keeping 
has kept march with the improvement of the club and the ball, 
as well as with the expansion of the game to all the ends of the 
earth. In these circumstances it would seen that there is less 
justification than ever before to relax any of the rules that deal 
with what the old golfers called ‘* unplayable balls,” except, of 
course, in the case of a ball in water, or in a clump of whins, 
which the club is anxious to preserve as a thing of beautiful 
adornment from the ravages of angrily-wielded niblicks. The 
state of golf courses half a century ago was a very different 
story. Little money was spent on the upkeep of the green. 
There were no made-up teeing grounds, no finely-rolled and 
closely-mown putting greens, without even the trace of a pebble 
upon them, not much filling up of iron skelps, and no spade- 
levelling work in quarries and sand bunkers. Yet the golfers of 
those days were, on the whole, heroic in their self-denial in 
refraining from handling the ball with the liberty and frequency 
allowed by the modern code. 

It is quite certain that the game loses a little in strictness if 
the ball is handled too frequently. An element of confusion is 
also introduced by the unexpected way in which local rules work 
to make the practice more widespread thanit should be. Take a 
local rule at Huntercombe as an example. A ball in the thick 
brushwood bordering the green, the result of a bad pull or a bad 
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advantage of all the liberty that the rules confer upon him. But 
there are critics of the game who believe that the frequency 
with which the ball is handled tends to a distinct deterioration of 
the quality, if not of the absolute fairness, of much of the golf 
that 1s being increasingly played all over the world. Successive 
revisions of the Code of Rules have all tended to the widening 
of the toleration under which a player may pick up his ball out of 
all kinds of lies. In addition to the main code, there has also to 
be taken into account the further loosening conferred by the 
variety of local byelaws. ‘ Play the ball wherever it lies, or 
give up the hole” is not in these days a rule which would meet 
with general acceptance, for local byelaws are now so numerous— 
allowing a player to lift out of all kinds of hazardsand difficulties— 
that, if he is a little off the line in his game, he may lift his ball 
and drop at nearly every hole in the round. There are, more- 
over, many matches played wherein the opponents acree to 
contract themselves out of certain rules which would not 
otherwise in strictness allow them to handle the ball. Take, for 
instance, the matches that are now commonly played to 
“contract out’ of the stimie. In such cases the ball is very 
often handled on every putting green; and it would bea hard 
matter to make a sworn affirmation that the lifted ball had not 
been replaced on the turf in a more favourable position than that 
out of which it was lifted, or perhaps an inch or more nearer the 


hole. It would be hard to restrain the inevitable tendency in all | 


golfing nature not to take advantage of the opportunity of 
handling the ball to put it unconsciously on the outer edge of a 
minute cuppy lie, rather than obey the dictates of a strictly ideal 
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slice—and, therefore, a stroke which merits some punishment— 
may be brought out of the natural guarding hazard of the 
putting green and dropped a couple of club lengths on the 
fair green. 

The working of that local rule sometimes acts as a positive 
gain to the player who has played the bad shot. It seems, at any 
rate, to be an anomalous method of allowing the player to handle 
his ball and to score an advantage over his opponent by dropping 
almost on the putting green, instead of following the time- 
honoured practice--if the desire is to preserve the furze—of 
dropping behind the clump. The principles governing the policy 
of handling the ball, either according to the provisions of the 
main code, or of the diverse local rules in force on many greens, 
certainly need more scientific adjustment with the object of 
making them more stringent rather than in widening them 
further. 





THE ALNMOUTH LINKs. 

THIS fine course on the Northumberland Coast, of which we give some 
illustrations this week, is a favourite resort of holiday golfers at this season of 
the year. The links were extended last autumn by the opening up of new 
nine holes on the high-lying ground above the village, and affording splendid 
views of the surrounding country. The Duke of Northumberland performed 
the opening ceremony; and in the interval the new holes have been got into 
excellent playing order. The extension of the course has certainly increased 
the golfing attractions of this picturesque little village, whose boating and 
bathing attractions form a pleasing variety to the high quality of the golf that 
can be played here. A. J. ROBERTSON, 
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